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EDITORIAL 


A University in a University 
which is not a University 


This expression used by David Paton in his article in 
the present number summarizes very clearly what our different 
authors have to say on the present situation of the University, 
and the altitude of Christian students to it. 

They are first of all at one in denying that the modern 
University is a University in any real sense of the word. Their 
indictment of the increasingly centrifugal character of higher 
education, of tis professionalism, and above all of ils inability 
to face the fundamental issues of human life and human thought 
is all the more impressive because they write from such very 
different backgrounds. 

It is curious to note that all of these articles, with one 
important exception, are written by students or those who write 
from the point of view of students. This is not due lo editorial 
policy, for we have tried very hard to get coniribulions from 
the point of view of the professors or the University administra- 
tors. Why is tt so much harder to get University teachers to 
say what they think about the Unwersity ? It is certainly 
not so that they are unaware of the crisis of higher educa- 
lion, but ii would seem that they are on the whole less willing 
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to call things by their name, and less hopeful about the possi- 
bility of radical changes. 

In the second place, the writers in this number agree 
that, even if the University today is no longer a real University, 
the place of Christians is inside and not outside it. For 
Christian students are bound to the University by a calling of 
God which is independent of the ups and downs of the historical 
development of the Universily. As long as the University 
exists, and as long as it allows us the privilege of seeking truth 
and of wilnessing to the truth which we have found, our task 
is to take part in the battle of ideas rather than to wilhdraw in 
a Christian environment. The dream of a Christian University 
is a dangerous dream, for it leads easily to the confusion of faith 
and knowledge, and of revelation and nature, or to the use of 
Christian labels for secular realities.} 

In a time in which various forms of paganism demand 
absolute control of human life, we even learn to appreciate in 
a new way that the “ liberalism ” which has caused the disintegra- 
lion of University education is a lesser evil than a complete 
domination of the University by one or the other social or 
polilical ideology. Roger Mehl and Alfred Werner remind 
us in their articles that we owe ti to liberalism that we have 
sufficient freedom to seek truth and to stand for truth within the 
University. With liberalism as a system and a philosophy 
of life Christians cannot compromise, but ihey have good reason 
to defend the liberal attitude as the basis of academic life. 

In the third place, our wrilers draw the conclusion that 
the task of forming men and women whose ouilock is in any sense 
universal and integrated can only be performed by purposeful 


* The important article by Rudi Salat on the Catholic University, which 
we publish in German, was received after these lines had been written. It is a 
strong and impressive statement of the case for the Catholic University as 
one of the few institutions which attempt “ to save intellectuals from modern 
scepticism, to de-secularize education, to give the University a strong founda- 
tion in a clear conception of life, and thus to enable it to form personalities 
and to become once again the centre of the spiritual life of the nations ”. We 
regret that space forbids a full discussion of its content. While we admire the 
consistency and thoroughness of this approach to the University-problem 
from which we can learn much, we cannot accept its underlying view of the 
relation be!ween faith and knowledge. We agree with those authors in this 
number who conceive of that relation|as a state of perpetual tension, rather 


than as a given harmonious unity, such as is implied in th i : 
of the University. ef plied in the Catholic conception 
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“ Universities within the University ”. In other words, there 
is a need for Christian groups within the University which 
provide a reference point which will help students to find the 
way through the chaos of academic life, and a criterion by 
which they can critically test what is presented to them. Pro- 
fessor Calhoun poinis out, that it is through the quiet and 
persistent work of such groups, thai some new vision of unity 
may once more be given io us. 

The Student Christian Movement is therefore by no means 
a society for the protection of pious students from the dangers 
of a pagan environment, but rather the centre which allows all 
students to look at the many truths of their various sciences 
in the perspective of the one elernal truth of God’s revelation. 
It is not the place where Christians come together who happen to 
be students, or where students come together who happen to be 
Christians, but the place where Christians become aware of 
their calling of students, and students become aware of their 
calling as children of God. 

Ve "tHe 


Liberalism and Truth 


ALFRED WERNER 


Because of the innumerable problems implied in these 
two expressions, our title may seem somewhat pretentious. 
Have not men at all times passionately sought for the nature 
of truth ? And is there any more burning issue than that 
of liberalism ? The combination of the two words means, 
however, that we do not propose to deal with all the problems 
connected with each of them, but rather with the relation 
between the two as it affects University men. The point 
is to find out whether the liberal method, which dominates 
higher education today, is really the best method to make 
advance in the knowledge of truth. 
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A Multiversily ? 


Several of our Universities in Switzerland have recently 
commemorated the dates of their foundation. In Zurich, 
Berne, Geneva and Lausanne impressive festivals were 
organized, and many addresses were given to evoke the 
history and to sing the praise of the Alma Mater, the torch 
of science and truth. The splendour of these festivals and 
the enthusiasm of the participants gave the impression that 
the apotheosis of the Spirit was being celebrated. But, 
however justifiable these celebrations were in themselves, 
these enthusiastic demonstrations did not meet with universal 
response on the part of the students. Curiously enough, 
they even called forth some definitely hostile reactions 
against the University as it is today. 

Many wondered to what extent these reactions ought to 
be taken seriously. Should they just be attributed to that 
very well known demon which seems to inspire us so often 
to contradict maliciously what the older generation is 
saying ? Or was this protest based on serious reflection ? 
Several articles published in one of our Student Magazines, 
and written in rather violent language, added fuel to the 
fire. Written mostly by convinced Christians, these articles 
contained outright attacks against the liberal spirit in our 
higher education, and especially against its neutral attitude 
towards religion. It was natural that these statements, 
coming as they did at the time of the various University 
celebrations, made the impression of bombs thrown into the 
sanctuary of science. Some managed to smile, others were 
indignant. At the time when in different parts of Europe 
political powers attempt to destroy all intellectual inde- 
pendence, should we not resist this aggressive barbarity, 
and affirm more strongly than ever in our own ranks the 
principle of freedom in the search of truth and of free discus- 
sion ? Was it not a crime to desire the re-establishment of 
dogmatic and confessional Universities which would bring 
us straight back to the obscurantism of the Middle Ages 
which is so repugnant to modern reason? Thus a great 
controversy arose in which one group accused the other of 
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fear to commit themselves, while the latter accused the 
first of a desire for submission and of seeking a solution along 
the line of least resistance. This general antagonism is, 
of course, to be found in many other realms also, but we have 
to discuss it from the angle of the University. What were 
the particular objections raised against higher education as 
it is today ? 

First of all they had to do with the lack of unity and 
cohesion between the various parts of academic education. 
In view of its extreme disintegration, the University simply 
attempts to give instruction to specialists, but has ceased 
to give shape to the thought and life of its students. Soon 
after his immatriculation, the student is as it were imprisoned 
in a closed world. Apart from a few lectures during the first 
year which they have in common, each of our six faculties 
entrenches itself in its own realm where it is completely self- 
sufficient. Moreover, disinterested science has more and 
more to give way to utilitarian and technical knowledge. 
And this tendency is strengthened by the general demand for 
purely professional education. Thus the student is above 
all a future technician : — a technician of law, of philology, 
of commercial science, or even of theology. After three or 
four years of apprenticeship he receives a degree, and is thus 
consecrated as an intellectual. Under these conditions, it 
becomes a real question whether the University still deserves 
its name, and whether it ought not to be called a Mulliversity, 
that is a heterogeneous body which does not see its various 
tasks in one general perspective. The result of this change 
is, of course, that culture is cut into small pieces, and that 
human personality itself becomes disintegrated. 

We will not say much about this first objection, for it 
is not directly related to our main subject. But we must 
answer the question : — What should be our attitude to the 
problem of specialization ? And the answer is not difficult. 
Specialization is, of course, an evil, but unfortunately it is 
an evil which has become inevitable because of the progress 
of science and the differentiation of society. It would, of 
course, be preferable to have only one faculty where all 
students, even if it were for only one year, would receive the 
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same encyclopedic education. But fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, we live in the 20th Century, and not at the time of 
Plato, or the time of Rabelais, whose doctors degree in Medi- 
cine simply meant that he had read Hippocrates and Galienus. 
Today a whole life is not even sufficient for those who want 
to explore just one of the innumerable roads. which the 
human spirit has opened up. No serious work is possible 
unless at the price of limitation, concentration of energy, 
and of a choice, often a painful choice, between all the 
possibilities and directions with which a student is confronted. 
To refuse to choose, means intellectual suicide, as we can 
see from a simple analysis of the etymology of the word 
“intelligence ”. On the other hand, the University is not 
only a centre of research and reflection, but has also the task 
to educate us for the place which we will have to occupy 
in society. As soon as we leave the University, the struggle 
of existence with its professional claims and _ practical 
difficulties will become our struggle. Whether we like it 
or not, we have to prepare ourselves for our professional 
tasks. 

Should we then simply accept to become pure techni- 
cians ? No. But all will depend on our own particular 
effort which alone can make us true leaders and save us from 
becoming mere professionals. The organization of higher 
education needs surely to be changed in various ways, 
especially in such a way that certain subjects should be taught 
to the students of all faculties. In the last analysis, however, 
it is up to each individual student to fight the danger of 
specialization. We can create ourselves what no administra- 
tive measure can ever bring into being. We should through 
study and thinking construct within ourselves that universitas 
for which we are looking. In this connection I think espe- 
cially of the importance of real contact with students of 
other branches of science. From this point of view the task 
of student organizations seems infinitely important. 


Neutrality and Objectivity 


We now come to the second objection against the modern 
University. This objection goes much deeper than the one 
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concerning specialization. It has to do with the “ neutrality” 
of education, and the main points of the attack are the 
following. 

The reason why specialization has become such a danger — 
for the unity of culture is, that since the triumph of the 
“ Enlightenment ”, the University has no longer a spiritual 
centre which can unify the disintegrated members of its body. 
Because it has voluntarily turned away from super-natural 
truth, the only living truth, our Alma Mater has become inca- 
pable of giving to its students the spiritual food which they 
need, and of indicating to them the source where they can 
find certainty. The only thing the University does, is to 
hold up before us a torch which is pompously described as 
the “ Torch of Science and Truth”. But in view of the 
chaos engendered by the Great War and by the monstrous 
advance of mechanistic civilization, nobody believes any 
longer that science is in position of the secret of happiness, 
or that it holds the key to reality. On the contrary, we know 
that science, detached from ethics, tends to turn against 
man. For discovery without interpretation is a dangerous 
game. 

In refusing systematically to evaluate, the liberal 
University accepts a heavy responsibility in the face of the 
crisis of our times. It pretends to be enthroned au-dessus 
de la mélée, but in so doing, it refuses to take part in the 
drama which is the daily life of man ; or again, if it takes any 
interest in this drama, it is only in order to enrich its collec- 
tion of facts. At the same time proud and cowardly, it 
hides itself behind the rules of a holy objectivity, which is 
essentially a pretext to cover up its indifference. There is 
then nothing astonishing in the revolt of certain students who 
seek elsewhere for an object of enthusiasm. For these 
students are looking for a centre of life and spiritual energy, 
but they have found nothing but an immense laboratory. 
What was once the Academy of Calvin, teaches no longer 
anything in particular, but classifies and registers. Its only 
doctrine is the one of neutrality; its only attitude a non- 
committal attitude. It has lost its soul, and therefore lost 
its raison d’étre. 
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The evil would be less pernicious if the University 
would not live in illusions and claim to be a spiritual centre, 
for this claim is not only vague but ridiculous. After having 
ousted all remnants of real faith, it has tried to fabricate 
various substitutes for faith. As if it were haunted by a 
bad conscience it has come to proclaim the primacy of spirit 
over matter. But the vagueness of this non-committal 
formula has allowed it to be hospitable to the most diverse 
tendencies and opinions, ranging from the most abstract 
idealism to a Voltairian rationalism. Many have been taken 
in by the sonorous phrases, and still consider their Alma 
Mater as a temple of the pure spirit. But one can find 
out nothing definite about this spirit except that it has 
never liberated or saved any one, and that it has become a 
facile theme for official addresses. Since it is impersonal 
rather than incarnate, one can understand that it does not 
inspire enthusiasm among students. For however deceitful 
the fictions and the idols may be which man created, the end 
is always that he becomes tired of them. Man is a terribly 
concrete creature, and needs real food. 


Autonomy of the University 


These are the main objections made against the liberal 
University. Their special force lies in their attack on all 
things in University life which seem to be based on a 
misunderstanding of man, of his real condition, and of his 
real destiny. A more radical condemnation can hardly be 
imagined. But precisely because of that reason, we should 
also hear the other side. For the defenders of University 
liberalism have not remained silent, and have passed to the 
counterattack. Here again I will have to summarize, and 
I will take as the basis for my summary a recent address by 
the Rector of the University of Geneva on the “ University 
in our Time ”. 

In that address three essential aspects of the mission 
of the University were described. First of all, it gives to 
students the intellectual formation and the practical know- 
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ledge which they will need in order to exercize the profession 
which they have chosen. Secondly, it is a sanctuary of 
science, where scholars attempt to conquer the unknown. 
Thirdly, while remaining open to foreign influences, the 
University must be a centre for local and national cul- 
ture. 

Now the passions, political and otherwise, of our time 
make it extremely hard for our University to accomplish 
this threefold task. The totalitarian governments, whether 
they be Fascist, Communist or “ Christian ”, impose an 
official orthodoxy on higher education. Even in our country, 
some would like to subordinate the State and the University 
to a particular political or religious doctrine. The exact 
sciences are not easily subjected to any constraint from the 
outside, but in the moral and cultural sciences, the scholar 
is much more easily influenced by the authorities upon whom 
he depends for his material situation. Since in the domains 
of history or philosophy value-judgments which are not based 
on experimental verification play an important réle, pressure 
from the outside may easily interfere with the results of 
research in these realms. This danger can only be overcome 
if the University is fully independent, for only thus its science 
will be rigorously impartial. Therefore, in spite of all threats, 
the University must continue to fight for the safeguarding 
of its autonomy over against all political, social, philosophical 
or religious tendencies. To commit itself to any one of them, 
would mean its ruin. 

The University proclaims only truths which can be 
proved, and its réle is therefore by no means to answer 
questions on the ultimate goal and the meaning of human life. 
To those who attack it, the University need only to show 
_ that certain virtues of intellectual integrity, of tolerance and 
mutual respect, are worth more than all the confessions of 
faith put together, and demand greater heroism. Academic 
freedom guarantees the value of the results of science, and 
gives them their authority. It demands from its adherents 
a degree of self-discipline and a sense of responsibility which 
are rarely found elsewhere. In short, the University has 
to be liberal, or it will have to cease to be. 
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Since that clear answer has been given, the discussion 
about the University seems to have provisionally resulted in 
a victory of the liberal viewpoint. One can say today that 
the large majority of students understands that it is necessary 
for the life of the University that it should maintain its 
liberal character. Even among the Christians, who are the 
most uncompromising, opinion has moved towards a better 
understanding of the aims of Christianity in this connection. 
It is seen that faith in God and salvation through Jesus 
Christ are realities which are tco serious and too personal 
than that they could ever become the objects of official and 
obligatory instruction, or of examinations controlled by the 
State. It is also agreed that the University is right to refuse 
to be drawn into adventurous undertakings which might turn 
out to the great disadvantage of Christianity. Moreover, 
there is less talk about the founding of confessional schools 
for the sole use of Christians, for would that not mean the 
abandoning of the University to its fate by renouncing the 
right to witness to the Word of Godinit ? Finally, and above 
all, it is understood that no human institution, and that no 
system or type of government can be called “ Christian ”. 
For it is only man, man iost and redeemed, who receives that 
formidable dignity and receives that precious gift. 

Should we then conclude that all the clouds have dis- 
appeared, and that there is no longer any disagreement 
betweea the older and the younger generation ? Do we see 
eye to eye about liberalism, about truth, and about the 
relationship between these two ? It would be a great error 
to think so. 

_ We are all grateful for the clarity with which the real 
mission of the University has been defined by our Rector, 
and for the way in which he has contrasted that real mission 
with the réle which the University is forced to play in the 
totalitarian countries. We are also grateful for the answer 
given to certain unjust criticisms. But if it is said that these 
criticisms are based on a deplorable confusion of ideas 
concerning intellectualism and rationalism of the University, 
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we must protest and must try to define our position more 


clearly. 

For it is not so that the objections against rationalism | 
and intellectualism are unfounded. These two carry indeed 
a heavy responsibility for the decadence of our Western 
culture We may rejoice in the power and the conquest of 
human invention, but it is an aberration to attribute all of 
it to our discursive faculties If the impression is given 
that reason and intelligence express the human personality 
in its fulness, two equally pernicious results follow. The 
first is a sharp dualism in which spirit and reason become 
artificially opposed to matter and feeling. With the help 
of that false dualism the attempt has been made to persuade 
man that, in order not to return to his primitive stage, he 
must become a thinking machine which distributes abstrac- 
tions. But is knowledge not first of all an act of life and 
love ? And does not thought arise out of the very depth 
of being ? The second result of rationalism is in the mad 
glorification of man and the denial o* all transcendent 
authority, which forgets the real condition of man as a 
creature. Rationalism thus becomes mixed up with pride 
and idolatry, and makes common cause with a certain faith 
in progress which blinds our eyes to our real situavion. It 
sends us to sleep in a false security, which makes us unable 
to see the drama of our personal and social destiny. For the 
real vocation of man is an essentially tragic vocation. 

Therefore let there be no rationalism in the University ! 
If it is said that to reject rationalism means to commit 
treason against the intellect and to hinder the progress of 
science, we would answer in the words of Pascal that “ there 
is nothing which is so much in line with reason as this disavo- 
wal of reason ”. We admit, of course, that the University 
cannot and should not leave the realm of rationally demonstra- 
ble facts. We ask only that it should not turn this necessity 
into a programme. From that angle, the reaction of our 
colleagues against the pseudo-spiritualism of the University 
was surely not unjustified. 

Let me add a few remarks on our general attitude towards 
liberalism. Though it is true that the various ideologies 
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poison the atmosphere of our world, and that we must 
combat them, it is futile and dangerous to fight them in the 
name of the very liberalism which they attack. Let us not 
forget that liberalism was in a sense the first of this series of 
ideologies, and chat several of the more recent ideologies 
owe their origin to it. One cannot remedy an evil by falling 
back on the very processes which have engendered it. I will 
not dwell on the political and social aspects of liberalism, 
the exaggerations of which have resulted in an egalitarian 
individualism, in economic anarchy, and the various reac- 
tions which these have called forth. Nor will I discuss the 
inherent contradictions of the so-called “immortal prin- 
ciples of 1789 ”, which affirm on the one hand the necessary 
rights by the exaltation of popular sovereignty in which one 
can find the germ of all modern collectivism. But what needs 
to be underlined as strongly as possible, is that the word 
liberty is being scandalously exploited today. Though 
liberalism may not have been the first to do this, it has 
certainly succeeded in doing it so systematically that it has 
become a remarkable illustration of the words of Bossuet : 
“If you have once gotten hold of the masses by the appeal 
of liberty, they will follow you blindly as long as they still 
hear the word”. The storm which threatens to destroy 
liberalism is the necessary result of all that liberalism has 
done during a century of stupid comfort and optimism. 
In order to fight the totalitarian ideologies, we need other 
weapons than liberal -phraseology. 

That is why we, Swiss students of the post-war days, 
can no longer believe in liberalism, or believe in democracy 
as our fathers believed in these thirty years ago. Our genera- 
tion which has the task to rebuild the foundations, needs a 
stronger tonic than that of laisser faire, laisser passer. Before 
it, feeis the need of liberty, it feels the need of strong authority, 
and it tries to meet these needs by going to God or, unfor- 
tunately, by going to men who offer certainty in dictatorial 
ways and in mass edition. But liberal ideology, however 
dogmatic it may be, is unable to inspire us with enthusiasm. 
For after all is liberty, not the juridical and formal liberty 
of liberalism, but real liberty, anything else than the 
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opportunity to give oneself, which leads sooner or later to 
real choice ard commitment ? We must decide and take 
sides ; it is good that it is so, for neither intelligence nor will 
exists to remain hanging in the air. ; 

Some may ask what then becomes of tolerance. That 
is again a word which has been made into a panacea. It 
has been declared a thousand times that, every opinion merits 
respect, if it is only sincerely held. Thus it has been for- 
gotten that there are wrong and false ideas. Naturally 1 
must respect the independence and the personality of other 
human beings. But does that necessarily mean that I must 
go so far as to respect opinions which I consider completely 
wrong ? Let us not confuse the tolerance of persons with — 
the tolerance of ideas, and let us remember that real tolerance 
can go together with the defense of personal convictions. 
The same applies to “ objectivity ” which many understand 
to be a non-committal attitude which breeds indifference and 
is incapable of sympathy, but which consists in reality in 
independent and honest judgment. 

The present crisis provides a great opportunity to 
transform liberalism in such a way that it can again proclaim 
the fundamental truth which it contained at its beginning. 
Liberalism has only become decadent when the liberal 
attitude became crystallized in a liberal ideology. We 
should then reject the system, but not the attitude, for that 
attitude affirms the fundamental dignity of each human 
person, and has already proved its value against all sorts 
of tyranny such as we see reappearing today in new 
forms. 


The Service of Truth 


In conclusion, we must come back to the question of 
truth. The concern for truth has been implied in all that 
has been said about the University, about its task, and about 
- the objections made against it. Again, when we acknowledg- 
ed that academic freedom provides surely the most favourable 
atmosphere for the carrying out of the mission of the Univer- 
sity, and that no external influence must interfere in the 
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search for truth, we had that same preoccupation in mind. 
But what is truth ? 

The whole discussion on the University which goes on 
in our time is somehow based on a moral and spiritual 
awakening whichexpresses itself in the desire to find an aim and 
raison d’éire for science which transcends science itself and 
brings it into some hierarchical relation to the supra-natural 
order. That is why we have given special attention to the ob- 
jections which Christian students have formulated against their 
Alma Mater in the name of absolute, eternal and living truth. 
Is that attack mere idealism ? No. It is rather a matter 
of obedience. It is a cry of alarm, and this cry is based 
on the certainty that the University lacks the one necessary 
thing. 

All of us seek ardently a conception or a full interpreta- 
tion of life, which will include, but infinitely surpass, scientific 
truth, and which will overcome all sense of meaninglessness. 
However, we know now that the University cannot teach 
us this conception of life, or transmit to us this faith. But 
if this is so, the University should no longer deceive us by 
pretending that it marches towards the conquest of truth, 
and that it is capable of revealing truth of such a constrain- 
ing and complete character as we are seeking. 

Thai truth is not a matter for discussion, but only met 
in actual living. Its service does not mean harmony or 
security, but a tension which is at the same time painful 
and wonderful. Before it one cannot remain a spectator, 
for it is a Person who comes to the encounter of the whole of 


man : — of real man who suffers and dies, man of flesh and 
blood. And it addresses to him a call of sacrifice and of 
love. That alone is the fiaal truth : — our task is to recognize 


it and to serve it. 


What Sort of Unity do we Want? 


Rosert L. CALHOUN 


By common consent, the Universities of the United 
States just now show far more diversity than unity. They 
differ among themselves in traditions and social habits 
much less, naturally, than their European counterparts. 
But in respect of size, curricula, and objectives, they differ 
much more. Within each of the larger ones, moreover, 
multiplication of departments and courses of study is profused 
and confusing. In their rampant expansion since the war, 
they have acquired a fantastic overgrowth of technical 
schools and specialties of all grades, from radiological research 
to radio broadcasting!, and have lost meanwhile any common 
sense of direction. In none of them is a conscious religious 
interest central, and from many of them such interest is 
almost entirely absent. The old unified theological and 
classical patterns are gone, and no generally accepted new 
principles of organization have come to take their place. 


The Background of the American University 


This situation, needless to say, has not come about 
overnight, and no attempt at remedy can afford to neglect 
the conditions which have brought it about. The oldest 
American Universities are all sprung from privately endowed 
colleges which began with simple curricula, under strong 
unifying Church influence. During the colonial period 
before 1775, nine such colleges were founded, beginning with 
Harvard in 1636; all of them very small, confined to the 
liberal arts and theology, with the training of ministers their 
primary function. They were perforce free from marked 
diversity of aims, methods, or subject matter. Theirs 
was the unity of extreme simplicity, or pioneering poverty ; 


"28 "The most convenient summary is still Abraham Flexner : Universities : 
American, English, German (Oxford University Press, 1930), Part 2. 
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and none will deny its lean strength. But in the nature of 
things, it could not continue unchanged as the new country 
grew into complex nation-hood. 

The years from 1775 to 1820 were a bad time for Ameri- 
can education, what with the exhausting war for independence 
and the political and economic problems which beset the 
young republic. When the institutions of higher learning 
began once more to receive attention of the newly founded 
nation’s leaders, traditional concern for an educated ministry 
was rivaled and increasingly outweighed by concern for an 
educated citizenry and leadership for the State. This 
political motive had been strong in the earlier days only in 
New England, where the interests of Church and State were 
(save in Rhode Island) inseparable. Massachusetts had 
passed laws in 1642 and 1647, copied by other New England 
colonies, which presumed in good Calvinistic fashion that the 
educating of all its people was one duty of a Christian 
commonwealth, and decreed that elementary teaching be 
provided by every town for all its children. When the 
republic was established, and the settlement of the Middle 
West began, this originally theocratic provision took on new 
significance. Outside of New England, there was no such 
close interrelation of Church and State as that which had 
begotten the public school laws of Massachusetts, and that 
interrelation no longer existed even in the New England 
states. But now such laws were established far and wide 
on primarily secular, political grounds, to assure the public 
welfare of the new democracy, and their scope was widened 
to include higher education as well. The University of 
Virginia, which Thomas Jefferson founded in 1819, was the 
first State University founded as such. It was_ followed 
in rapid succession by others in the Middle West, South, 
East and Farther West, until today every State in the 
union maintains one or more public institutions of higher 
learning, as coping-stones of the nation-wide system of 
public education. 

The prevalent mental climate of the State Universities, 
like that of the public schools generally, is secular through 
and through. Their objectives and their curricula are by 
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_ law kept free from all overt religious orientation, and the sort 
of unity which it once afforded. This is not because of any 
governmental hostility to religion, but because the settled 
public policy of having no established Church, and the 
inability of the multitudinous actual Churches and sects to 
agree upon a positive relating of religion and public education, 
have together resulted in the all but complete exclusion of 
religion from the public schools and Universities. Their 
faculties include, of course, many Church members, but 
religion has no official place in their programs. Public 
education is thus assured of freedom from dictation by any 
Church. On the other hand, it has lacked from the start 
(save in colonial New England) the unity of direction which 
religiously oriented education once had. Its University 
curricula, moreover, came early to include the sciences and 
history as well as the traditional liberal arts, and moved 
paturally toward increasing diversity as well as secularity. 
For a time the secularization of the public Universities 
was partially offset by a swift rise of denominational colleges 
and Universities under Church control. Dartmouth College, 
a Congregationalist foundation of 1769, faced in 1816 an 
attempt by the state of New Hampshire to convert it into 
a State University. But the supreme court of the United 
States decided in 1819, after prolonged debate in the lower 
courts, that a college charter is a contract which cannot 
legally be infringed nor transformed by a new legislative act. 
Safeguarded by this decision from arbitrary interference by 
the State, Church groups and private donors between 1820 
and 1900 established more than 400 colleges and Universities 
in which the interests of organized religion were strong. 
For a time, many of these were narrowly sectarian. Faculty 
members in each were chosen mainly or exclusively from the 
sponsoring denomination ; doctrinal tests were taken serious- 
ly; and the intellectual outlook in each was refracted and 
circumscribed. Their curricula, however, like those of the 
State Universities, were more varied than those of the colonial 
colleges had been, with the sciences coming to have a larger 
and larger place. Their unity, therefore, was less inevitable 
and less easy to maintain : not intrinsic in a stark simplicity 
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of subject matter and outlook, but imposed by authoritarian 
control and by religious group habits not clearly relevant to 
the educational program as such. 


Secularization and Diversification 


Unity of this extrinsic sort has almost everywhere broken 
down. Universities both public and privately endowed 
have come to reflect more and more faithfully the secularity 
and the multiple cross-currents of American life at large. 
Secularization has gone far in all of the older Universities, 
and in the denominational institutions of high academic 
rank except those of the Roman Catholic Church. This is 
partly because rising academic standards have made it 
impracticable to maintain ecclesiastical tariff walls against 
competent teachers, scholars, and scientists whose interest 
in traditional religion may be slight. It is partly because 
economic pressures have forced into the academic arena 
multitudes of young men and women with very diverse talents 
and interests, who seek primarily a training that will fit 
them to compete more successfully for jobs of many kinds. 
American Universities are no longer private schools for train- 
ing ministers and public servants. They are public and 
quasi-public institutions in which the American people 
pursue their predominantly secular goals. 

Not only secularization has thus become the rule. 
Bewildering diversification, in many respects without appa- 
rent rhyme or reason, has likewise overtaken Universities 
of all types. One reason for this has been noticed : the 
pressure to provide huge numbers of students with vocational 
training of indefinitely numerous kinds — not merely for 
the “learned professions ”, but for engineering of a dozen 
types, agriculture, business administration, journalism, ad- 
vertising, play-writing :and production, home-making — a 
list literally without end. Faced with popular demand for 
suchWocationally determined courses and with frequent offers 
of sums of money to finance one or another of them, the 
Universities have been predispored to yield, with or without 
preliminary resistance, because of habits engendered by life 
in a middle-class democracy. The voice of the people, 
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especially of those with money to spend, is not easy to 
ignore, and so far as its demands are not incompatible with 
decent academic living, should not be ignored, even though 
indiscriminate yea-saying leads toward chaos. A less indi- 
vidualistic demand frequent in the democratic milieu is that 
Universities be ready to provide experts and equipment for 
various public services. The development of agricultural, 
forestry, mining, and other engineering and technical schools 
has been stimulated by such public needs. But beside such 
incidental pressures, a chief reason for the rank growth 
_of the modern University is just the swift proliferation of the 
fields of knowledge and the disciplines with which modern 
men collectively must be acquainted. In a society even 
partly democratic, more and more persons inevitably must 
become aware how staggeringly complex the actual world 
is. If the Universities should report the world as though 
it were simple and readily understandable, they would report 
it falsely. Their own complexity is in part a sign at least 
of naive veracity, if not of mature wisdom. That, perhaps, 
is to come. 


Proposals to re-establish Unity 

Meanwhile, vigorous theoretical proposals to re-establish 
unity are current in educational debate; and less widely 
noticed but not less vital measures toward the same end 
are being put into practice. The two theoretical proposals 
most warmly debated are so incomplete in their present 
formulations, so easily misinterpreted, and so obviously in 
process of recasting, that no summary comment on them 
now can be of much value. One is at bottom sociological 
in its temper : the proposal of a group of Columbia University 
educators to abandon the ideal of “ objectivity ” or “ open- 
mindedness ” in education, and to organize the latter once 
more as a vehicle for inculcating a particular social perspec- 
tive — in this case named “ collective democracy ”}, 

1 Prof. George S. Counts, a leader in the group, sounded the charge in a 
widely read,pamphlet, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? (New York : 
John Day, 1932), based on three addresses to the National. Education Associa- 
tion late in 1931. Senior members of the group are Profs. John Dewey, Charles 


A. Beard, George A. Coe, and William H. Kilpatrick. Their spirited monthly 
journal, the Social Frontier, has been published since 1934. 
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For such a theory, there are no principles more ultimate 
than socio-political demands; education like every other 
enterprise is immersed in the struggle among these; and 
since educators must take sides now between rival collec- 
tivisms, it is urged that they give themselves heartily to the 
propagation of socialist behavior patterns. Professor Counts 
and all his fellows in this school of thought hate fascism, and 
are valiantly attacking its nearest neighbors in American 
life (notably Hearst and the Liberty League). They speak 
and write with passionate sincerity as champions of essential 
American democracy, in a collectivist guise made necessary 
by the new industrialism!. Yet the frank “indoctrination” 
which they advocate seems to other champions of democracy 
and freedom a dangerous invitation for fascist-minded school- 
men to unmask, and for honest conservatives to line up 
on their side. Such critics want no indoctrination, right or 
left, defended as an ideal, howev2r impossible it may be 
to avoid a substantial measure of it in practice. 

The other most publicised proposal is, on the face of it, 
still more easily chargeable with reactionary leanings : the 
proposal of a small group headed by Pres. Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, an erstwhile empiricist influenced 
of late by .Neo-Thomism, that University education be 
stripped of its technical and vocational specialties; the 
undergraduate college course devoted once more, in the main, 
to “the permanent studies ” — reading, writing, speaking, 
and reasoning learned by thorough acquaintance with the 
classics and mathematics; and “the higher learning ” of 
University grade composed of “ metaphysics ”, and the 
natural sciences and social sciences into which this central 
philosophy ramifies?. Mr. Hutchins has been generally 
understood as advocating a neo-mediaeval curriculum, 


1 This intent is clearly and fully set forth in Charles A. Beard : A Charter 
for the Social Sciences (New York : Scribners, 1930), and George S. Counts : 
The Social Foundations of Education (New York: Scribners, 1934), These 
volumes are Parts I and IX of the report of the Commission on Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association. 


* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936); a view modified or reinterpreted in articles in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1936, and Social Frontier, Feb. 1937. Very similar 
recommendations were made by Dr. Flexner. See n. 1 sup. 
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with the seven liberal arts for its content, and Platonic, 


Aristotelian, or Thomist metaphysics as its organizing form ; 
in short, the “ University ” of Newman’s famous lectures, 
deprived of its theological horizon. How opposed such a 
view would be to the main current of American educational 
history, and how easily it can be cried down as reactionary, 
obscurant, unrealistic, and so on, is evident. There is much, 
to be sure, in what Mr. Hutchins has written to warrant this 
reading, though his actual references to Plato, Aristotle, 
“ Greek thought ”, or the theological Summa are scarcely 
those of a mind at home in traditional metaphysics. He 
was an aggressive empiricist long before he was attracted 
to Neo-Thomism, and there seems excellent reason to think 
he is at bottom an aggressive empiricist still — though a 
troubled one, craving some inclusive, intelligible pattern 
which he does not now possess}. Certainly he is no belated 
Schoolman, no fascist, and no philosophic absolutist. 

His meaning has, in fact, not yet reached clear formula- 
tion, and may turn out after all to be not far from the views 
of his most discerning critics, who share his discontent with 
the pointlessness of much current “ education ”, but insist 
that the needed unifying insight must arise out of unfettered 
diversity itself. One such critic affirms, with unerring 
precision, that unity in a culture, if it is to be more than a 
dictated uniformity, must spring from “ faith in common 
values ”. The trouble with modern life and modern Univer- 
sity education is that values have been divorced from the 
sciences, which in their unity of method constitute the truest 
modern successor to ancient and mediaeval philosophy, 
but which now ostentatiously disclaim concern with human 
ends. This defect must be made good. The methodological 
unity and power of the sciences must be organically united 
with humanistic concern for values. “ If reason is to serve 
us in our present confusion, it will be through the clarification 
of our ends in relation to ever more diversified and more 


1 See the paper by his friend and colleague, Dean Richard McKean, 
“Education and the Disciplines ”, in International Journal of Ethics, 47: 
372-4, 378 (April, 1937), with references there cited; and cf. the comments of 
another colleague, Prof. Harry D. Gideonse, The Higher Learning in a Demo- 
cracy (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937), 9-10. 
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powerful means.” But “such a clarification of values will 
spring from a detailed and synthetic knowledge of the 
conditioning means”, that is to say, from the sciences 
themselves}. 


‘ 


No extraneous Framework 


Such are the most recent American proposals for regain- 
ing unity in higher education. What has the Christian 
Church to say of their merits, or to propose in their place ? 
On the general thesis that new unity is badly needed, there 
is no dissent. The real question is, what sort of unity ? 
Shall it be the simplicity of the colonial colleges ? No. 
Drastic pruning of our present jungle is surely called for, 
but what must remain would still be far from simple. The 
old frontier is gone, and genuine primitiveness in education 
with it. No artificial simplicity will do. The monastery 
has never really recaptured the essential leanness of the desert. 
It tends rather to foster sentimentalism. Education for 
life in the modern world cannot be simple. 

Shall we seek then the conformity of a Church-controled 
institution, a “Christian University ” ? Not unless we 
are ready to abandon our ideals of free inquiry and free 
speech. Among people reared in that tradition, denomination- 
al colleges and Universities proved unsuited for higher 
education, and authoritarian control by the Churches had 
to be given up. Only in the Roman Catholic communion 
have Church-controled Universities survived in the United 
States — the exception that proves the rule. Is then the 
Roman Catholic tradition of authority after all to be preferred 
above the Protestant tradition of liberty 2? And the unified 
“ Christian University ” of the Middle Ages above its secular- 
ized modern successor ? This is a misleading way to put 
the question. For one thing, the mediaeval University 
was, in its bravest days, neither unitary nor in any simple 
sense Christian. It was a diverse and often riotous associa- 
tion of all sorts and conditions of men, of many nations, 
under several faculties by no means all Christian. Internal 


+ Harry D. Gideonse : op, cif., pp. 30, 32, 31. 
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disorder to the point of bloodshed was commonplace, and 
disregard for the rights of outsiders a settled custom. Among 
the members of these sturdy schools were great minds, 
great hearts, reformers, rebels, saints. But unitary and 
simply Christian they were not. For another thing, the 
great Universities in their prime were at odds with the 
practice, if not with the principle, of authoritarianism in its 
more rigid forms. They were a continual trial to the Church, 
as breeding-grounds of unbelief, heresy, and disquieting 
movements of reform. No doubt their theological faculties 
at times did yeoman service in defence of orthodoxy, but this 
was no unmixed blessing when pushed, in the familiar fallible 
human way, to extremes of pious inhumanity and opposition 
to the advance of knowledge. Grant the Church all honor 
for having cherished the candles of learning through the 
long twilight after the Roman state had failed. None the 
less, when the candlelight was caught up once more in the 
rays of the returning sun, no Church walls could hold it. 
Though sincere Churchmen were slow to understand, truth 
is God’s daylight, not to be kept in any house. 

If Church control is to be rejected, so too is every 
proposal for deliberately planned unification in terms of a 
political pattern, a particular economic system, or any other 
organ of human culture. The argument here is essentially 
the same. The search for truth in a University cannot be 
restricted by imposing any extraneous frame without viti- 
ating its essential function. As the course of the Middle Ages, 


-and the Renaissance, and Reformation demonstrated, the 


disorder and asymmetry of vigorous life is greatly to be 
preferred above an artificial, unreal unity, a kind of contrat 
social. 


How Unity grows 


But this is, of course, not the last word. There are 
better alternatives to chaos, and the best of them is the 
living unity-in-diversity which arises from time to time 
where many men of many minds are caught by one vision : 
by what the sociologist may call “ faith in common values ”. 
This need not mean that all think alike nor behave alike. 
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It does mean that they understand, respect, and appreciate 
one another in all their differences, because they are aware 
of moving in the same universe of discourse and action ; 
talking the same language, even in disagreement ; responding 
in their diverse ways to important stimuli that are the same 
for all; “ aware of the same problems ”?, and responsible 
to some, at least, of the same basic norms. 

This sort of unity cannot be imposed, nor achieved by 
any planning nor act of will. It comes like the growing of 
a mustard seed, invisible and uncoercible, where the condi- 
tions are right. One condition is, precisely, freedom from 
too rigidly fixed patterns of thought and of behavior. Such 
unity can never grow in academic or other places where 
paths are beaten hard, habits are set, differences are held 
fast, ignorances and misunderstandings cherished as a matter 
of personal or departmental honor. A major part of our 
trouble in the Universities just now is not diversity as such, 
but mutual refusals to be interested in one another’s parts, 
and unwillingness to risk exposing our own little specialities 
to the correctives of critical give and take. But this separa- 
tism, again, this self-defensiveness cannot be simply wished 
away nor even planned away. It must be melted in the 
glow of a vision of reality that dwarfs all special interests, 
and relaxes the fears that hinder free give and take. But 
such vision is one aspect of the vision of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. 

Clarification of academic values does not arise simply 
out of scientific method. It calls for the flooding of individual 
horizons with the light of the love of God, before whom all 
special interests lose their self-importance and take on new 
relations one to another. 

To preach, in appropriate words and deeds, the reconcil- 
ing majesty of God in the Universities of a distracted world ; 
not to control them and mould them after its own ideas, is 
the Church’s task. To live in the Universities, as students 
and as teachers and officers, in varying relationships ; not 
drawn apart into hard, self-protecting nuclei, but mingling 


1 An expression of Prof. John C. Bennett’s. 
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freely in the life of the community, and engaging with all 
their might in its searches after more truth, is the task of 
Christian students and teachers. Only as genuine members 
of the community, not supercilious or furtive outsiders, can 
they help toward a new living unity in which mutual ignor- 
ances, jealousies, and confusions yield in the presence of 
the God of all truth. 

American Universities are beginning to move, not without 
hesitation and not after a fully worked out plan, in quest of 
new unity. Efforts are being made to bring students and 
faculties together into more human groupings : residential 
colleges and small campus houses instead of barracks-like 
dormitories or swagger fraternities; honors courses for 
upperclassmen, that seek to integrate whole fields of study, 
under more or less intimate and informal supervision. 
Students are encouraged to elect courses which move directly 
upon the problem of seeking out inclusive patterns — history, 
philosophy ; and they are responding with energy and with 
apparent delight in new-found insights. Religion is once 
more finding a welcome in the University. The Student 
Christian Movement, now itself unified for the entire country, 
holds its indispensable place in academic life, along with 
other voluntary religious and socio-ethical student groups. 
A rising tide of interest in) problems of human welfare, 
especially of industrial, political, and international relations, 
is changing the temper of student thought among others 
than the members of religious groups. Quite as significant 
is the increasing trend among the older Universities to regard 
religious needs among their members as one of their official 
concerns. University pastors and chaplains in small but 
growing numbers are being appointed as University officers, 
to minister to faculty and students. Teachers of the history 
and philosophy of religion, of social ethics, and of Christian 
literature, take their places side by side with fellow teachers 
and scholars. Departments of history, of philosophy, of 
literature, of the social studies are collaborating with mem- 
bers of departments of religion to supervise the work of 
advanced students —- sometimes with very happy results in 
the way of mutual understanding and respect. 
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The atmosphere is changing, slowly but I think genuinely. 
Old prejudices die hard, on all sides. Habits change with 
difficulty. But there seems no reason to doubt that Univer- 
sities in the United States are genuinely seeking, in realistic 
and promising ways, to make themselves better fit to face 
the ominous days ahead. | 


The Christian Witness in the University 


Rocer MEHL 


The following reflections are written from the point of 
view of the French University and the present tasks of 
French students and professors. They do not pretend to be 
universally applicable, for the attitude which they try to 
define, is one which has to meet the needs of a particular 
historic situation, namely, that of the liberal character of 
our University world. 


The Climate of the French University 


The French University is still (as it is called in our 
official terminology) a “ constituted body ”, that is to say, 
an organic community which has a spirit of its own and its 
own discipline and regulations, just as the army or the civil 
service. Nevertheless this expression “ constituted body ” 
has become misleading. For the University has today much 
less inner cohesion than the army or the civil service, because 
it is no longer characterized by a particular ideology. Since 
the defeat of the Napoleonic University, the French Univer- 
sity has been a fortress of liberalism, and has turned against 
all dogmatism, scientific, philosophic or religious. One 
finds therefore that the most diverse tendencies are represen- 
ted among the professors. Certain professors are keen and 
militant Labour leaders or Socialists, others are violently 
reactionary, others again belong neither to the Left nor to 
the Right. Philosophically speaking, one finds among them 
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the representatives of tendencies which are as far apart as 
orthodox sociology and Neo-Thomism, and that often in the 
same faculty. In the scientific faculty the doctrine of 
iransformisme finds partisans and enemies. While in other 
realms of education one finds today a philosophical and 
scientific dogmatism of an extreme kind (especially in primary 
education), higher education is still characterized by a curious 
eclecticism, and by a permanent conflict of ideologies which 
it calls with an euphemism “a harmonious equilibrium of 
spiritual forces ”. 

There have, of course, been attempts to get the Univer- 
sity to adopt a totalitarian ideology. Thus the Ecole Normale, 
which was created outside the University, and which carries 
such a characteristic name, has attempted to give greater 
unity to University teaching by forming professors according 
to one unified pattern. But this attempt has failed. At the 
present time the Ecole Normale provides today only few 
courses of lectures ; it is really no more than a hostel and an 
excellent research centre for the most brilliant students. 
As a recruiting agency it has not fulfilled the hopes that it 
would become a sort of higher seminary of secularism (laicité } 
and of democracy. In these last years it has happened more 
than once that the majority of future professors turned out 
by the Ecole Normale were militant Roman Catholics. 

It may be asked whether this eclecticism and this 
absence of any totalitarianism is not to be explained by the 
fact that the French Universities are basically “ liberal ”. 
This is indeed so, but this liberalism does not provide any 
unity ; it is purely formal, and means finally nothing more 
than a friendly attitude towards every effort of personal 
thought. This liberalism does not succeed in hiding the 
absence of a coherent conception of culture. To those who 
would understand this sceptical attitude which is aggressive 
in its expression, but at bottom rather innocuous and humor- 
ous, we would recommend the books in which Anatole 
France has described the typical French University man, 
Monsieur Bergeret. For these people the salvation of 
Western culture means always the salvation of liberalism. 
This attitude implies a certain commitment, for it is essentially 
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a defensive reaction. But though the French University 
as a whole is anti-Fascist, it does not go much further. It 
is neither Marxist, nor Catholic: it tries to escape every 
posilive decision. 

The students are aware of this lack of cohesion and of 
the disintegration of the University. They seek therefore 
the unity of the University outside the University. Similar 
things are happening in many other countries, which goes 
to show that this disintegration threatens Universities 
everywhere. Students seek for the unity of their cultural 
and social mission, but outside the University. An illustra- 
tion of this development may be found in the report of the 
International Conference of the World Student Association 
in August 1937: — “In the present-day world students 
participate far more than formerly in the whole national 
and social life of the nation ”. Similarly one gets the 
impression that our Chinese colleagues have found a new 
source of unity and life as they left their Universities, and 
tried to fulfil their student vocation by fighting illiteracy 
in the nation at large. 

But while it seems that in several other countries this 
reaction of students has been successful, in France it has 
only resulted in the mushroora growth of student associations 
of all sorts and descriptions. These associations do not 
reach the majority of students, and have no common general 
program. At the present moment there is no sufficiently 
urgent social or cultural issue which forces students to unite 
in spite of all their political differences. French students 
commit themselves more easily than their professors ; they 
take sides more violently and are less attached to the doc- 
trines of liberalism ; but they are just as divided as the older 
generation. As yet, they have not found outside of the 
University that unity which the University itself has lost. 

So far, we have only spoken of the fact of disintegration 
of the University. But before we speak of its underlying 
causes, we must say a word in praise of academic liberalism. 
Some may be astonished that we have any good word to say 
for it, for is it not true as Denis de Rougement! has shown 


1 Denis de Rougemont, Penser avec les Mains. 
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so clearly, that it is based on spiritual inability to commit 
oneself and to take decisions ? Is it not characterized by 
lack of courage, by the refusal to obey, and by the contempt 
of concrete tasks ? Perhaps so, but it should not be 
condemned until we have looked at the other side. Let us 
not forget that today we would not be concerned with 
freedom, the true freedom which consists in personal action, 
if the liberalism of our University had not taught us to respect 
freedom, even if it is formal, even if it is mere dilettantism. 
We would not feel called to fight the totalitarian spirit, and 
we would not understand what true culture is, if academic 
liberalism had not given us the weapons of tolerance. 


Who is responsible for the present Anarchy ? 


We must, however, try to find the deeper causes of the 
development which has resulted in the present anarchy of 
higher education. For the hierarchy of the various sciences 
is seriously disturbed, and even the idea of such a hierarchy 
seems to many today purely fantastical. 

It is, of course, natural that it has become impossible 
to establish such a hierarchy in the faculty of Natural Science. 
The classification of the sciences proposed, or rather imposed, 
by Auguste Comte, was far too static to adapt itself to the 
effective progress of the sciences. 

But that lack of hierarchy can be felt even in the facully 
of Theology, which has become simply a faculty of religious 
sciences. | Dogmatics is today just one special science among 
others, and tries to appeal to students by its great modesty 
and humility. Sometimes it does no more than to refer 
students simply to the Biblical sciences, or to the history of 
doctrine, or even to sociology. Theoretically, it knows, of 
course, that it is what Karl Barth considers it to be, namely 
the science of sciences, but practically it has ceased to claim 
the supreme place. It may be said that circumstances were 
unfavourable since theological faculties in France have only 
a very vague relationship to the official Universities. That 
is true, but no one can deny that the unavowed desire of the 
theological sciences has been to become assimilated to other 
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University sciences, and that dogmatics has secretly tried to 
make terms with philosophy and history. 

I know, of course, that Philosophy has ceased a long time 
ago to think of itself as the servant of Theology. But 
Theology has done nothing to recall it to its true condition. 
It is also true that it had become necessary to bring Theology 
into closer touch with the secular sciences, and that Theology 
could not live in utter ignorance of the results of secular 
investigations. For it would have doomed itself to be deaf 
to the important questions which these other sciences 
rightly put to it. Moreover, Theology has no right to impose 
limits on the liberty of investigation. While it may bring 
a judgment on the results of science, it cannot interfere with 
the scientific process itself. Thus the theological faculty 
is perhaps less responsible than we thought of the inherent 
anarchy of the University. Its sin has been the sin of 
covetousness. We must not accuse it of having lost the 
mediaeval empire, but we must accuse it simply of having 
desired to lose that empire. : 

Is the faculiy of Law perhaps more responsible ? It has 
undergone an evolution analogous to that of the theological 
faculty. Law has lost its absolute character and given up 
its totalitarian pretensions. It knows hardly any longer 
in what it consists, for the fortress of natural law is threatened 
by sociology. In the face of this danger, this faculty, in 
order to remain up-to-date, has made an addition to its title, 
and calls itself now the faculty of Law and of Political 
Sciences. This plural is typical. In the imperialistic conflict 
which puts the economic, the juridical, the social and the 
political sciences over against each other, the faculty of Law 
could not bring itself to make a choice. It has opened its 
doors to all different tendencies, and thus it cannot possibly 
have greater stability than society in general. 

Let us look next at the last of the series of those who 
may be found guilty, namely the faculty of Leiters, once the 
fortress of humanism, and the guardian of a great tradition 
of concern for man and of a coherent conception of man. 
Curiously enough it is precisely in this faculty that the 
anarchy comes to its climax. Various sciences which ignore, 
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or even despise each other, find themselves living together 
in this faculty, and bound by one and the same administra- 
tive tie. Which humanistic concern can a professor of 
geography, a professor of archaelogy and a professor of 
experimental psychology have in common.? In fact, profes- 
sors of geography and professors of experimental psychology 
feel rather self-conscious about their place in the faculty 
of Letters. They know that their place is not really there, 
and that humanism is none of their business. At the same 
time, it is an open question whether those professors of 
literature whose activity consists merely in “investigation 
of the sources ”, can conserve any interest in humanism or 
any sense of human reality. 

But is not the faculty of Letters dominated by a science 
which is supposed to unify, and which has the mission to 
react against the forces of disintegration, namely, Philo- 
sophy ? Yes, but this science shares the fate of Theology. 
Few are those who still dare to call themselves professors of 
Philosophy; the one teaches the history of philosophy ; 
the other the history of the sciences ; the third calls himself 
a sociologist. The word “ metaphysics ” has disappeared 
from our curricula, and has been replaced by the vaguer 
expression “ general philosophy ”. 


The Decline of Humanism 


Philosophy might, of course, rediscover its unity. But 
this can only happen in one or two ways : — it will have to 
turn to Christianity, or it will have to turn to humanism. 
Now there is in France, outside of Thomism, no other well 
defined Christian philosophy. “ Christian Philosophy ” is 
to our mind rather a question, an eternal question, than a 
doctrine. And as to humanism, we find that it has been 
greatly weakened in the last thirty years of University 
history by those very people who believed to be its repre- 
sentatives. 

*. Humanism has lost its vitality, and that for two reasons : 
critical epistomology has taken the place of the philosophy 
of human destiny; and a technical conception of progress 
has taken the place of personal ethics. The idealism which 
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reigned in the Universities at the beginning of this century 
tried to make science the centre of its whole system. Accord- 
ing to this conception, the progress of science has come to 
absorb the whole movement of human thought. Scientific 
work thus appears as the essence of spiritual life’. But 
thus the conception of man is greatly limited ; even reason 
has to take a smaller place, and the only knowledge which 
is permissible is the physical and mathematical knowledge 
of the laws of nature. In the study of these laws resides the 
only liberty of the spirit. The problem of man, and of 
human destiny, are thus totally eliminated. 

Again, sociology discards the spirit from the consider- 
ation of moral action. The technical structure of human action 
becomes all-important. But these technical questions are 
but the application of social science, and of social science 
detached from anthropology. The one concern becomes to 
study the obligatory attitude of man in certain given and 
inevitable social circumstances?. The moral problem has 
completely disappeared. 

Thus there is no longer any place for humanism, for man 
has lost the sense of meaningful human action. Humanism 
was a doctrine of commitment and risk. But these have 
practically been rejected. The new task consists in discover- 
ing the scientific laws according to which human action must 
proceed in order to be efficient. We cannot even accuse 
humanism of having caused the disintegration of the 
University, for it is itself a victim of that disintegration. 


The Christian Duty in a disintegrated Universily 


First of all, we must get rid of the temptation to found 
a Christian University outside the official University, similar 
to the Catholic Universities in France. For that solution is 
too easy. It is, of course, true that the University can find 
the secret of its unity in the Word of God, and that the 
Word of God is addressed to the University. It is also true 
that the University is not forbidden territory to the God 
of Jesus Christ, the God who becomes incarnate and trans- 


* Cf. Léon Brunschwicq, L’Idéalisme contemporain. 
* Cf. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl,, La Morale ei la Science des Meurs. 
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forms the world by the power of His Word. But to found a 
Christian University would mean to forget the tension, 
which must necessarily exist between the Church and the 
world. To put the University within the Church by decreé, 
would be pure hypocrisy on our part. 

For the University belongs to the world}. Its vocation 
is to witness of the wisdom of this world. To say that that 
wisdom is always sinful, and always under the judgment of 
God, does not imply that we should ignore or kill it. At 
the same time, the problem of the University is identical 
with the problem of science in general. Is it a great heresy 
to affirm that science is never Christian ? We believe cer- 
tainly that science has a meaning, that there is a relation 
between scientific truth and truth in general, and that 
scientific research can be a real Christian vocation. But we 
must humbly confess that in the dispensation in which we 
live, the relation between science and Christianity is a matter 
which escapes our grasp. The final non-utilitarian meaning 
of science is a mystery for us. That is why we expect, 
alongside the renewal of all things, a renewal of our intelli- 
gence such as has been promised to us. 

Science could be considered as Christian in the same way 
as the doctrine of the incarnation is Christian only, when its 
real nature was not known, and when it was thought that it 
might in the last analysis be useful for apologetics, and that 
it would glorify the Creator. But which scholar would dare 
to hold today to the marvellous purposefulness of nature 
for purely scientific reasons ? 

It is also evident, for faith, that history has a meaning, 
and that God gives it a meaning. But that meaning cannot 
be deciphered. Which modern historian would dare to 
write a “ discourse on universal history ” similar to the one 
of Bossuet ? We do not possess and we cannot possess a 
common means of measuring as between history and meta- 
physics. There is only one history, namely the one of the 
Jewish people and of the Church, which is for us already 
truly meaningful. The Christian does not believe that 


1 The position of the Theological Faculties is, of course, different. 
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secular history is simply a chaotic mass of events which have 
nothing to do with divine providence, but his reason for 
belief in the meaning of history is not the inherent value of 
that history, but rather the history of the Jewish people and 
of the Church. 

Science is not Christian, and the University cannot be 
more Christian than Science. Therefore the tension which 
exists between the University and Christianity is the same as 
that which exists between the world and the Church. The 
Christian who finds himself within the University as professor 
or student must first of all realize the nature of that tension. 
That is his Christian duty. He should not try to minimize 
the distance which separates the Gospel from science, or 
seek for compromises. For if he does so, he becomes guilty 
of carrying what belongs to this world into what does not 
belong to this world. But he must also know that this 
distance is not merely a matter of space, but really a tension. 
There is, even in the most technical science, a groaning of 
the creation which is waiting for redemption. And there is 
in the Gospel the promise addressed to the University and 
to science, as well as to the world at large. Without that 
conviction all work at the University becomes vain, and a 
further disintegration becomes inevitable. There may be 
in science a certain romanticism which helps the seeker for a 
time, but how shall he face.up to the great deceptions which 
are bound to come ? I do not refer to those deceptions which 
are inherent in the difficult work:of research, but rather to 
that deeper deception which arises from the fact that the 
ultimate meaning of our work escapes us altogether. 

Only insofar as the Christian proclaims this tension in 
the University, he is a witness. On the other hand, a full 
realization of this tension will help him to fight against the 
disintegration of the University. It is possible for a Christian, 
above all for a Christian, to participate in the reconstruction 
of a doctrine of man and of human personality. He can 
fight better than anybody else against psychologism, histori- 
cism, sociologism, individualism and collectivism, which 
have together destroyed the sense of human personality 
in our official education. In doing this, he will not pretend 
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that he is building up a Christian doctrine of man. For this 
doctrine will be a very human doctrine, and therefore of a 
provisional nature and placed under the judgment of God. 
It will be wisdom of this world. 

What then is the difference between the Christian and 
the non-Christian attitude ? Only this simple thing, that 
because of the claims of the Gospel the Christian will reject 
certain very tempting solutions. It is possible to work out 
a doctrine of man which without being Christian, witnesses 
nevertheless to the presence of the Christian Community 
in the world. This might be called the second form of the 
Christian, witness in the University. 

This form of witness is possible for ordinary students. 
In the choice of their lectures, in their discussions with their 
comrades and with their professors, they can show that they 
have the ambition to help in restoring a coherent doctrine 
of man in which man is no longer the plaything of various 
kinds of determinism which register simply that man has 
resigned his place in the universe. 

It seemed at first as if there were two ways of saving 
the University from disintegration : — Christianity and 
humanism. But the Christianization of the University 
can only be an artificial and hypocritical solution. On the 
other hand, humanism has ceased to exist, and has been 
destroyed by the inherent logic of its own development. 
It cannot possibly save itself. Let therefore the Christians 
take humanism in charge. 

In other Universities, and perhaps even in France, 
there may be other forms of witness. But everywhere the 
thing that counts is the presence in the world of Christians 
who are not of this world. 
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Katholische Universitat 


H. Rupr SALat 


Wenn hier von katholischer Hochschule die Rede ist, so 
denken wir nicht an die Universitat des Hochmittelalters, die 
schon deshalb katholisch war, weil sie von der Kirche als 
der entscheidenden Geistesmacht der damaligen Zeit ge- 
griindet und auch satzungsgemass auf die christliche Welt- 
anschauung mit dem Primat der Theologie und Philosophie 
festgelect war, der Weltanschauung, die damals wirklich das 
ganze Offentliche und kulturelle Leben Europas erfasste 
und formte. Die Renaissance hat den ersten Anstoss dazu 
gegeben, die theozentrische Auffassung des mittelalterlichen 
Menschen abzulésen durch die ” humanistische ”’ Geistes- 
haltung, die nur zu bald in eine anthropozentrische Welt- 
schau tiberging ; die Reformation hat dann von einer anderen 
Seite her die Trennung von Hochschule und Kirche befir- 
wortet und durchgefiihrt. Die Universitat geht dann den 
Entwicklungsgang des abendlandischen Denkens mit, teilweise 
davon beeinflusst, teilweise aber selbst dafiir verantwortlich, 
geht ihn mit bis zur Verabsolutierung der radio im inneren 
Gedankengebéude der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit und zur 
vollen Sakularisation auch des geistigen und kulturellen 
Lebens, das vom Staat immer mehr monopolisiert wird. 
Die moderne katholische Universitat ist zu verstehen als die 
Reaktion des Katholizismus auf die faktisch achristliche und 
sehr oft heidnisch gewordene Hochschule von heute und als 
erneute Betonung des Mitspracherechts der Kirche an allen 
Erziehungs-und Bildungsaufgaben. 

Nur ganz wenige katholische Universitaten von heute 
gehen direkt auf die mittelalterliche Universitat zuriick, 
darunter vor allem die katholische Universitat Lowen, die, 
1425 gegriindet, bis 1797 die fithrende Hochschule des Landes 
war, 1835 bewusst an diese Tradition anschloss und heute 
wohl die bedeutendste Universitat Belgiens darstellen diirfte. 
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Von Léwen und einigen papstlichen Hochschulen in Rom 
(mit Fakultaten fiir Theologie, Philosophie und Kirchenrecht) 
abgesehen, reichen die katholischen Universitaten der Gegen- 
wart hoéchstens auf die Mitte des letzten Jahrhunderts zuriick: 
die katholischen Universitéten Frankreichs (Institut Catho- 
lique oder Facullés Catholiques) in Paris und Lille (und in 
verkleinertem Umfang in Angers, Lyon und Toulouse) 
wurden erst im Anschluss an das bekannte Juligesetz 1875 
gegriindet, das die Unterrichtsfreiheit einfiihrte, nachdem die 
offizielle Schule vollkommen sdakularisiert und _laizisiert 
wurde. Aus der gleichen Zeit stammen die katholischen 
Spezialhochschulen Belgiens. Die Universitat Freiburg in 
der Schweiz wurde 1889 ins Leben gerufen; sie besitzt die 
Kigenart, offizielle Staatsuniversitat zu sein (die Unterrichts- 
hohheit liegt in der Schweiz bei den Kantonen und deshalb 
sind die Universitaéten Kantonsanstalten) und dabei doch 
katholischen Charakter zu tragen, was auch ihre internatio- 
nale Zusammensetzung bedingt. Die tibrigen katholischen 
Universitaten Europas sind erst nach dem Krieg entstanden : 
Mailand 1920, Nijmegen 1923, Lublin in Polen zur gleichen 
Zeit. (Sie sind meist staatlich anerkannt und verleihen 
Grade und Diplome im Namen des Staats, wahrend etwa 
die katholischen Hochschulen Frankreichs in den weltlichen 
Fachern keine staatlich anerkannten Priifungen abnehmen 
kénnen.) Die katholische Universitat des deutschen Sprach- 
gebiets soll in Salzburg — und zwar noch, trotz aller Ungunst 
der Zeit, 19388 — Wirklichkeit werden, aufbauend auf die 
schon lange bestehende theologische Hochschule und die 
international stark beachteten ”’ Salzburger Hochschulwo- 
chen’. Spanien hatte ebenfalls versucht, sich eine katho- 
lische Universitat zu schaffen, da die staatlichen Hochschulen 
von der christlichen Weltanschauung weit abgekommen waren ; 
die Vorarbeiten dazu sind aber erst in den letzten Jahren 
aufgenommen worden, was eine fiihrende Persénlichkeit 
Spaniens veranlasste, zu erklaren, es ware vielleicht in ihrem 
Lande niemals so weit gekommen, ware der Einfluss einer 
wirklich christlichen Universitat seit Jahren sptirbar gewesen. 

In den Vereinigten Staaten Nordamerikas ist vor allem 
zu nennen die Catholic Universily of America in Washington, 
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1890 gegriindet, vom Episkopat des ganzen Landes getragen 
und die auf ausdriicklichen Wunsch des Papstes auf das 
50 Jahrjubilaum hin tber die ausgezeichneten theologischen, 
philosophischen und soziologischen Facher hinaus ausgebaut 
werden soll. Daneben besteht eine grosse Zahl mehr oder 
minder bedeutsamer katholischer Hochschulen, meist von 
einer Ordensgesellschaft geleitet und finanziert, so in New 
York (Fordham), Washington (Georgetown), Chicago, Notre- 
Dame, Detroit, usw. Sie sind zum Teil fiihrende Unterrichts- 
anstalten und Forschungsstaétten, zahlen- und _ einfluss- 
massig bedeutsamer als die Catholic Universily, zum Teil 
aber auch nur kleinere Colleges fiir Studenten und Studen- 
tinnen katholischen Bekenntnisses. Man darf wohl sagen, 
dass sich in Amerika die Frage der katholischen Universitat 
im gleichen Ausmass anders stellt als in Europa wie das 
Universitaétsproblem allgemein anders liegt als bei uns. 
Aehnlich ist die Lage in Canada, wobei allerdings die katholi- 
schen Universitéten von Quebec (1852 gegriindet) und Mon- 
tréal (eine Tochtergriindung von Quebec, seit 1920 selbstan- 
dig) wirklich die Universitaten des kulturell besonders 
bedeutsamen franzésischen Sprachgebiets darstellen und auch 
im geistigen Leben des Volkes eine fiihrende Rolle spielen. 

In Siidamerika wurde die erste katholische Hochschule 
1888 gegriindet, die letzte erst vor einem Jahr. Fast alle 
versuchen, an die Tradition der ersten Universitaéten anzu- 
schliessen, die von den Spaniern unter kirchlicher Fihrung 
bald nach der Eroberung gegriindet, spaiter aber sdkulari- 
siert und vom Staat tibernommen wurden, in dessen manchmal 
recht liberale Atmosphare sie damit gerieten. Bittere 
Erfahrungen der letzten Jahre haben dazu beigetragen, den 
Wunsch lebendig werden zu lassen, die Hochschule aus den 
politischen Tageskimpfen herauszunehmen und sie wieder 
in den grossen weltanschaulichen Zusammenhang christlicher 
Kultur zu stellen, dem Sitidamerika von jeher verbunden war. 
So gibt es heute katholische Universitaten in Chile, Kolum- 
bien, Peru ; in einigen anderen Staaten, etwa in Argentinien, 
sind Ansaitze dazu vorhanden. 

Mit einem Wort seien endlich die katholischen Universi- 
taten der Missionslander erwaéhnt; in China Shanghai, 
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Peking und Tientsin; in Japan Tokio; in Indien mehrere 
Colleges, die den Universitéten von Calcutta und Madras 
angeschlossen sind; in Lybien Beyruth. Sie sind erst in 
den letzten Jahrzehnten gegriindet worden und befinden sich 
mitten im Auf- und Ausbau. Nicht vergessen sei zum 
Schluss die katholische Universitat von Manila, die ohne 
Unterbrechung ins 17. Jahrhundert zuriickreicht und auch 
heute noch den kulturellen Mittelpunkt der Philippinen 
darstellt. 


* 
* * 


Ks wurde schon angedeutet, dass dieser erstaunliche 
Neuaufschwung katholischer Universitaten — _historisch 
gesehen — eine Reaktion darstellt gegen die moderne Ent- 
wicklung der Hochschule, vor allem seit der Sakularisation 
und der Aufklarung; sie ist als solche vom Katholizismus 
und von der Universitat her zu verstehen. 

Vom Katholizismus her : Die Universitat hat sich derart 
weit vom christlichen Gedankengut entfernt, dass sie schliess- 
lich zum Tempel einer neuen ” Religion ’’, der ratio, als 
Gegenpart des ”’ unverniinftigen Glaubens ”’ wurde. Ks ist 
dies eigentlich ja nur ein Ausschnitt aus dem Sakularisations- 
prozess des Bildungswesens, der fast tiberall die offiziellen 
Unterrichtsanstalten erfasste und damit die Kirche letzten 
Endes vor die Wahl stellte, entweder auf ihren Einfluss in 
Unterricht und Erziehung — und damit im Geistesleben —zu 
verzichten, oder aber selbst Bildungsanstalten zu schaffen, 
die einmal durch ihre erstklassige Facharbeit das rationa- 
listische Dogma von der Unvereinbarkeit von Glauben und 
Wissen widerlegen, was sich indirekt auf die neutralen 
Universitaten auswirkt, und die zum andern in ihren eigenen 
Reihen einer Grosszahl Studenten tiber das reine Fachwissen 
hinaus christliches Gedankengut vermitteln. Die uralte 
Tradition des Verantwortlichkeitsbewusstseins der Kirche 
fiir Erziehung und Bildung, wie auch fiir Wissenschaft und 
Forschung wird damit wieder lebendig. Und es ist wohl 
kein Zufall, dass sie vor 20 Jahren in der 1915 durch Papst 
Benedikt XV. erfolgten Griindung eines eigenen ”’ Unter- 
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richtsministeriums ”’ im Vatikan, der Kongregation fir 
Seminarien und Universitaten, einen besonders beredten 
Ausdruck fand, wovon ibrigens die Aufwartsentwicklung 
der katholischen Hochschulen stark beeinflusst wurde. 

Von der Universitat her : Mit dem Wegfall der umfassen- 
den, harmonischen Weltanschauung des Christentums ging 
der Universitat nicht nur die einheitliche Ausrichtung, 
sondern auch ihre geistige Synthese, die wirkliche universilas 
verloren. Weder das wissenschaftliche Ethos der Wahr- 
heitserforschung noch irgend ein philosophisches System, 
auch nicht der Idealismus, hat das Auseinanderfallen der 
Universitat in Fachhochschulen und sogar der einzelnen 
Fakultaten in vielerlei Institute verhindern kénnen. Kaum 
jemand bestreitet heute, dass die entscheidende Krisis der 
Universitat gerade darin besteht, dass sie keine Universitas 
mehr ist, sondern ein mehr oder minder chaotisches Neben- 
einander von hoéheren Unterrichtsanstalten, deren Zweck 
ausschliesslich die Berufsausbildung und nicht mehr die 
Persénlichkeitsbildung des jungen Akademikers ist, womit 
die ’’ Vermassung ”’ des akademischen Lebens (Scheler) und 
- der Verlust der geistigen Fiihrerstellung der Universitat eng 
zusammenhangen diirfte. Die katholische Universitat ist 
der Versuch von katholischer Seite, der Universitat die 
universifas zuriickzugewinnen, die eben letzten Endes nur 
in der Synthese einer einheitlichen, geschlossenen weltan- 
schaulichen Grundhaltung gegeben ist, und damit zugleich 
die Universitat vom Niveau einer Fachausbildungsanstalt 
wieder hinaufzuheben auf das einer wirklichen Bildungs- 
anstalt, die ohne Weltanschauung nicht denkbar ist; denn 
bevor man Menschen bildet, muss man sich dariiber klar sein, 
wozu man sie bildet. 

Es ist in dieser Uebersicht nicht méglich, auf all die 
Probleme einzugehen, die das Bestehen und Wirken einer 
katholischen Hochschule stellt und die von der ” Freiheit 
der Forschung” tiber die wohl noch nicht erschoépfend 
geklarte Frage des Hinflusses der Religion und des Verant- 
wortlichkeitsgefiihls vor Gott auf das wissenschaftliche Ethos 
und selbst die wissenschaftliche Methodologie bis zum 
Problemkreis echter Persénlichkeitsbildung reichen. So kén- 
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nen im folgenden nur einige wesentliche Grundfragen und 
ihre Problematik angedeutet werden. 


*. 
* * 


Es geht der katholischen Universitat in erster Linie 
darum, die Hochschule zu erretten aus der geistigen Anarchie 
von heute, die statt harmonischer Ganzheit oft nur sinnlose 
Trimmer kennt, und sie wieder einzubauen in das einheitliche, 
synthetische Gesamtbild christlicher Weltanschauung, das 
heisst der Weltordnung, wie wir sie durch die Offenbarung 
Gottes und die natiirliche Erkenntnis erfassen kénnen. 
Man hat der katholischen Universitat immer wieder das 
vermeintliche Ideal der ”’ voraussetzungslosen Wissenschaft ” 
entgegengehalten, worunter man die véllige Beziehungslosig- 
keit wissenschaftlicher Forschung und Lehre zu_ weltan- 
schaulichen Grundfragen versteht und wonach man also im 
wissenschaftlichen Bereich von Gott, Schépfung, Stindenfall, 
Erlésung, usw., vollkommen abstrahieren miisse. Fiir den 
Christen erhebt sich aber hier die doppelte Frage, warum 
gerade das wissenschaftliche Leben aus dem ganzen Sinnge- 
fiige und dem teleologischen Zusammenhang alles mensch- 
lichen Handelns herausgerissen sein sollte ; warum anderer- 
seits gerade von den Tatsachen abstrahiert werden sollte, 
die fiir ihn die entscheidenden Grundwahrheiten des ganzen 
Weltgeschehens und seines eigenen Lebens darstellen. Von 
Gott abstrahieren, ist das wahre Gegenteil einer voraus- 
setzungslosen Wissenschaft, weil es eine willkiirliche Voraus- 
setzung setzt, die einmal die Urwahrheit alles Daseins ausser 
Acht lasst und zum andern auf das Ethos des Wissenschaftlers, 
seine Zielsetzung, seine Methodologie, abfarben muss. Die 
Wissenschaft ist fiir den Christen wirklich vorurteilsfrei, 
wirklich voraussetzungslos, die auch die Wahrheitssuche, 
das wissenschaftliche Forschen und Lehren, einbaut in den 
grossen Weltzusammenhang, der uns durch Gottes Offen- 
barung und philosophisches Erkennen verstandlich geworden 
ist. Dadurch, dass sich die katholische Universitat auf den 
festen Boden der religiésen Grundtatsachen stellt, hindert 
sie in keiner Weise weder eine intensivere Erkenntnisarbeit 
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auf dem religiésen Gebiete selbst, noch auch das freie For- 
schen in den einzelnen Fachgebieten, deren relative Eigen- 
standigkeit sie voll anerkennt. Die katholische Universitat 
hat auch nicht die Aufgabe, fiir die Dogmen der Kirche 
Vernunftbeweise zu erbringen, die diese nicht nétig haben. 
Der katholische Wissenschaftler weiss, dass die eine Wahrheit 
nicht mit sich selbst in Widerspruch geraten kann (nulla 
unquam inter fidem et ralionem vera dissentio esse potest ; 
Valicanum), dass auch noch niemals ein Gegensatz zwischen 
wissenschaftlicher Forschung und kirchlicher Dogmatik (aber 
wirklichen Dogmen und nicht Lehrsdtzen, die der Kirche 
falschlich zugeschrieben werden) bewiesen worden ist, dass 
vielmehr eine Reihe fiihrender katholischer Gelehrter die 
Vereinbarkeit von Glauben und Wissen durch ihr Leben und 
Wirken bezeugen. 

So stellt sich also die katholische Universitat auf den 
Boden der ganzen, auch tibernatiirlichen Wirklichkeit und 
stellt sich damit selbst hinein in die Ordnung des Welt- 
ganzen und des sinnvollen menschlichen Handelns. Die 
Forschungs- und Lehrarbeit der Universitat hangt nicht mehr 
in der Luft, dient nicht irgend einer Wahrheitssuche, ist 
nicht ein losgeléstes Ziel in sich selbst, das mit dem Leben 
keinen wesensmassigen Zusammenhang hat. Sie ist einge- 
baut in das harmonische Gebaude christlicher Auffassung 
vom Sinn der Welt, vom Urquell aller Wahrheit, vom End- 
zweck alles menschlichen Seins und Erkennens, wissenschaft- 
liches Erkennen inbegriffen. 

So bedeutsam dieser Einbau der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit 
in den Wirklichkeitszusammenhang des Schépfungszweckes 
ganz allgemein ist, so dtirfte er sich doch am wertvollsten 
auswirken fiir die Lehrtatigkeit der Universitat. Man 
verg-sst zu leicht, dass es sich bei der Studentenschaft in 
der Regel um Menschen handelt, die wohl in das reife Leben 
eintreten — ”’ Maturitatszeugnis ’? — die aber doch erst an 
der Schwelle des selbstverantwortlichen Lebens stehen und 
sich deshalb ihre Lebensauffassung erst erarbeiten miissen. 
Auf der Mittelschule hat der junge Mensch nur Wissen kon- 
sumiert ; auf der Hochschule hat er sich den tiefen Einblick 
in sein spezielles Fachgebiet persdnlich zu erarbeiten, was aber 
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beim konsequent denkenden und nach totaler Wahrheit 
ringenden Menschen das Verstdndnis fiir den tieferen Sinn 
der Berufsvorbereitung und der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit 
allgemein in sich schliesst. Aus eigenem Erkennen heraus 
wird der Student, der ja erst am Anfang wirklicher Geistes- 
arbeit steht, die grossen Zusammenhange der Wahrheit und 
Wissenschaft nicht erfassen kénnen. Er wird sich der 
Autoritaét seiner Lehre anvertrauen. Das bedeutet auf der 
” neutralen ’’ Hochschule, dass er hineingezogen wird in den 
Strudel der verschiedensten sich oft widersprechenden, 
manchmal bitter bekampfenden Lehrmeinungen. Das Ergeb- 
nis ist meist ein Verzweifeln an der Méglichkeit wahrer Er- 
kenntnis, ein Skeptizismus, der schliesslich dazu verleitet, 
das anzunehmen, was einem gerade beliebt, was — nebenbei 
gesagt — mit am Chaos des heutigen geistigen und sozialen 
Lebens schuld ist, weil dieser ’’ Grundsatz ”’ nur allzu leicht 
in das Prinzip umgewandelt wird, das zu tun, was einem 
beliebt. — An der katholischen Universitat werden nun dem 
jungen Menschen nicht Dutzende verschiedener philosophi- 
scher Systeme als die allein wahren prasentiert, sondern ein 
System, das in sich Natur und Uebernatur begreift, voll- 
kommen. geschlossen ist und das sich nicht auf die Autoritat 
des Lehrenden, sondern auf die von der Kirche gehtitete 
und ausgelegte Offenbarung stiitzt. Der katholische Professor 
spricht nicht aus eigener Autoritaét; er vermittelt seinen 
Schiilern nur das, was er auf Grund géttlicher Offenbarung 
fir wahr halt ; er darf es deshalb wagen, die Riesenverantwor- 
tung auf sich zu nehmen, die ganze Lebenseinstellung des 
werdenden Menschen in die Richtung zu lenken, die er die 
wahre weiss. Er legt damit auch zugleich den entscheidenden 
Grundstock fiir die Persdnlichkeitsbildung des Studenten, 
auf die die ’’ neutrale ’’ Hochschule verzichten muss; wir 
werden darauf noch zurtickzukommen. haben. 

Hier liegt der entscheidende Grund, warum die katho- 
lische Universitat die Theologie und die philosophia perennis 
an die erste Stelle setzt, warum sie vom Studenten verlangt, 
dass er allgemein philosophische Vorlesungen hort, dass er 
sich mindestens mit der philosophischen Grundlegung des 
eigenen Fachs (Naturrecht, Medizinische Deontologie, usw.) 
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griindlich beschaftigt, sich tiberhaupt einmal ernstlich mit 
dem Wahrheitsproblem auseinandersetzt und sein Fach- 
studium — das nach wie vor unmittelbarer Hauptzweck 
seines Studiums bleibt — in den grossen Zusammenhang des 
Lebenssinnes und der Erkenntnis einbaut. 

Diese weltanschauliche Grundlegung der wissenschaft- 
lichen Fachvorbereitung auf der katholischen Universitat 
verhindert beim jungen Studenten die psychologisch leicht 
erklarbare Kluft, die sich auf der ’’neutralen’’ Hochschule im 
denkenden jungen Menschen zwischen seinem Fachstudium 
und dem weltanschaulichen Erkennen aufzutun droht. 
Wahrend der Student in die Probleme seines profanen Faches 
einen immer klareren und tieferen Einblick gewinnt, bleibt 
seine weltanschauliche Bildung, sein religidses Wissen, auf 
dem Niveau der Volks- oder Mittelschule, wo er die religidsen 
Gegebenheiten ohne erkenntnismissige Anteilnahme einfach 
absorbierte. Es entsteht so zu ungunsten des in den Kinder- 
schuhen stecken gebliebenen religiés-philosophischen Erken- 
nens ein Minderwertigkeitskomplex, der ganz natiirlich zu 
dem Bruch fithren muss, den der logisch und konsequent den- 
kende junge Mensch mit der Religion vollziehen zu miissen 
glaubt. An der neutralen Hochschule versuchen katholische 
Studentenorganisationen dieser Gefahr zu begegnen. Die 
katholische Universitat allein aber bietet in sich die adaquate 
Lésung : Weltanschauung und Fachwissen sind kommunizie- 
rende Roéhren; mit der tieferen Einsicht in die Gesetze des 
engeren Fachgebiets wichst zugleich das Verstandnis fir 
den grossen Zusammenhang alles Seins und Erkennens, fiir 
die harmonische Weltordnung, was erneut auf die Per- 
sonlichkeitsbildung des jungen Menschen den so wertvollen 
ausgleichenden Einfluss ausiibt. 

Dieser Sinn fiir Harmonie und Zusammenhang Aussert 
sich ganz besonders auch im Verstandnis des Platzes, den der 
zukinftige Beruf in der Oekonomie des Erkennens und der 
wirklichen Bildung einnimmt.- Das bedeutet einmal ein 
Sich-besinnen auf die Relativitat des Fachberufes, verglichen 
mit dem ”’ ersten Beruf’ jedes Menschen; bedeutet ferner 
ein besonders klares Verantwortlichkeitsbewusstsein fiir die 
Aufgaben dieses Berufs und damit fiir den Wert der Berufs- 
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vorbereitung ; bedeutet endlich die weitgehende Ausschaltung 
der grossen Gefahr, die die heutige Hochschule bedroht : die 
Verabsolutierung des eigenen Faches, die Abschliessung und 
Einkapselung gegeniiber anderen Fachgebieten und selbst 
der Allgemeinbildung. Damit ist auch schon angedeutet, 
dass die katholische Universitat ihrem ganzen Wesen nach 
besser gefeit ist gegen das Auseinanderfallen in .Fachhoch- 
schulen, worin eingangs einer der wichtigsten Krisenpunkte 
der heutigen Universitat festgestellt wurde. Auf der katho- 
lischen Universitat sind die Fakultaéten nicht mehr speziali- 
sierte Hinzelanstalten, die ihre Zugehérigkeit zum organischen 
Ganzen nicht mehr kennen, sondern stehen in entscheidender 
Verbindung miteinander. Die Universitat bildet wieder 
eine synthetische Einheit, bedingt durch die einheitliche 
Erfassung des Weltzusammenhanges, sodass man schon | 
davon gesprochen hat, dass ” Universitat und Weltan- 
schauung in einem inneren Zusammenhang zueinander 
stehen, der letztlich kausalen Beziehungscharakter hat ”’ 
(Neger). So ist es denn auch nur natiirlich, dass die katholi- 
sche Universitat im Verfolg der universifas und der Synthese 
grossen Wert legt auf Allgemeinvorlesungen und ihre Studen- 
ten zum Besuch allgemeinbildender Kurse in Philosophie, 
Soziologie, Literatur, Kunst, usw., anhalt ; dass andererseits 
von Fakultat zu Fakultaét Faden laufen. die auf wesentliche 
Zusammenhange hindeuten; dass mit einem Wort die alte 
universitas wieder lebendig wird. Die verschiedenen Fakul- 
taten werden erneut Glieder eines universellen Organismus, 
dessen verbindendes Element die objektive EHinheit der 
Wahrheit und die subjektive Einheit gottesfiirchtiger Wahr- 
heitssuche bildet. 


* 
* * 


Diese Universalitat hat natiirlich eine ganz besondere 
Bedeutung fiir die Allgemeinbildung des jungen Studenten und 
bildet damit einen neuen wichtigen Faktor fiir die Personlich- 
keitsbildung, von der schon 6fters die Rede war. Man kann 
wohl behaupten, dass das Charakteristikum wahrer Bildung 
im Gegensatz zur speziellen Fachausbildung gerade Weltan- 
schauung, Harmonie und Ausgeglichenheit und Universalitat 
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bilden. Dadurch, dass die katholische Universitat diese 
Elemente so in den Vordergrund stellt, erfiillt sie eine wesent- 
liche Vorbedingung dafiir, der Aufgabe gerecht zu werden, 
die eigentlich der Hochschule der Studentenschaft gegentiber 
gestellt ist, die diese aber kaum mehr zu leisten vermag, 
wenigstens auf dem europdischen Kontinent: wtber die 
Schulung zum praktischen Beruf hinaus eine wirkliche 
integrale Persénlichkeitsbildung zu vermitteln. 

Dass die katholische Universitat diese Vorbedingung 
erfiillt, besagt allerdings noch nicht, dass sie der Aufgabe 
selbst voll gerecht wird. Es ist ohne weiteres zuzugeben, 
dass gerade auf diesem Gebiet noch viel zu tun tbrig bleibt, 
dass mancherorts die vollen Konsequenzen aus der katholi- 
schen Hochschulidee noch zu ziehen sind. Wohl besteht 
die katholische Universitat auf weltanschauliche Grund- 
haltung ihrer Mitglieder ; wohl verlangt sie vom Studenten, 
dass er tiber sein Fachgebiet hinaus sehe. Aber oft bleibt 
es bei der Vermittlung der philosophischen Grundlegung des 
eigenen Faches oder theologischen Gedankenguts, das oft 
nur rationell erfasst wird. Oft wird der Gedanke der Univer- 
salitat nicht zu Ende gedacht und zu wenig Wert auf wirklich 
umfassende Allgemeinbildung gelegt. Es wird viel Wissen 
uber das strikte Fachgebiet hinaus vermittelt, mehr als eine 
neutrale Fachhochschule im Prinzip zu vermitteln bestrebt 
und fahig ist; aber Wissen allein, auch Wissen um weltan- 
schauliche Zusammenhange und um Gebiete ausserhalb des 
eigenen Faches ist noch nicht Bildung. ”’ Bildung ist vielmehr... 
angewandte Weltanschauung ”’ (Seeberg). 

Das grosse Problem, vor dem die katholische Universitat 
von heute steht, scheint uns deshalb darin zu liegen, in 
wieweit es ihr gelingt, die Briicke zu schlagen zwischen der 
wohl weltanschaulich fundierten und auch universell einge- 
stellten, aber doch vielleicht zu theoretischen Wissenschaft 
und dem realen Leben des Menschen, dem sie letzten Endes 
zu dienen hat. Ein Mediziner oder Jurist kann die katho- 
lische Universitat verlassen in voller Kenntnis der weltan- 
schaulichen Grundlegung seiner Fachwissenschaft (Grenz- 
fragen von Medizin und Moral; Rechtsphilosophie und 
Naturrecht), ohne im Beruf draussen die wirklich christliche 
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_Lebenseinstellung zu verwirklichen. Hin Arzt der die christ- 

liche Auffassung vom Leib-Seeleproblem voll kennt, der nie- 
mals einen Abortus macht, kann trotzdem in seiner ganzen 
Einstellung zum Kranken, in seiner Haltung am Sterbebett, 
in den Fragen des Berufsgeheimnisses, der Honorierung, usw., 
heidnisch handeln. Freilich gehdrt das nicht mehr zur 
Hochschule, als Wissenschaftsinstitut genommen. Wo anders 
aber sollte der junge Arzt diese entscheidende Grund- 
legung fiir seine Persénlichkeitsbildung -— Persénlichkeit 
als christlicher Arzt — holen als auf der Universitit, auf der 
er die massgebenden Jahre der Bildung und Reife verbrinet. 
Persénlichkeitsbildung gehért heute mehr denn je zum Auf- 
gabenkreis der Fiihrerschule, die die Universitat darstellt. 
Persénlichkeitsbildung -des Akademikers schliesst aber in 
erster Linie das christliche Berufsethos ein, da das Leben des 
Akademikers wesentlich sich im Beruf abspielt, in dem er 
seine weltanschauliche Grundhaltung und auch seine Allge- 
meinbildung natiirlich neben seinem Berufswissen auszuleben 
hat. Persdnlichkeitsbildung beinhaltet heute auch mehr denn 
je soziale Bildung und Erziehung zum Dienst an der Gemein- 
schaft. 

Die katholische Universitat von heute, die in ihrem 
dusseren Aufbau der ’’ neutralen ’’ Hochschule nachgebildet 
ist, hat vielleicht nicht alle Mittel zur Hand, die notwendig 
waren, die Persénlichkeitsbildung ihrer Studenten bis zu 
diesem entscheidenden Punkte vorzutreiben. Um so bedeut- 
samer ist der Versuch der eben im Entstehen begriffenen 
katholischen Universitat des deutschen Sprachgebiets in 
Salzburg, auf diesem Gebiet ganz neue Wege zu gehen. 
So ist vorgesehen, dass alle Studenten vor ihrem Fach- 
studium humaniora mit besonderer Betonung philosophischer 
und soziologischer Grundlegung studieren, dass sie in Arbeits- 
kreisen zusammen wohnen, um die Vorteile des Gemeinschafts- 
lebens gerade auch fiir die Durcharbeitung der konkreten 
Fragen des Berufslebens in den Dienst der wissenschaftlichen 
und persénlichkeitsbildenden Arbeit zu stellen. Die univer- 
silas ersteht hier in neuer Form und die Universitat als solche 
wird fahig, an der integralen Persénlichkeitsbildung des 
jungen Akademikers entscheidend mitzuwirken. Auch altere 
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katholische Hochschulen unternehmen Versuche in ahnlicher 
Richtung, Salzburg hat den grossen Vorteil, eine neue 
Universitat von Grund aus auf diese Zielsetzung hin orien- 
tieren zu kénnen. * 

Gerade das Beispiel Salzburgs beweist erneut, dass es 
der katholischen Universitat nicht darum geht, eine Hoch- 
schule fiir Studenten der katholischen Konfession zu schaffen, 
die Wissenschaft in die Grenzen einer Konfession einzu- 
zwangen und so ein konfessionelles Ghetto aufzurichten, 
sondern dass sie sich ihrer grossen Verantwortung um das 
Hochschulproblem allgemein voll bewusst ist. Sie ist letzten 
Endes der konkrete Versuch, die Universitatskrisis von heute, 
die an allen Hochschulen, in allen Landern, besteht, von innen 
her zu losen, durch bewusste Abkehr vom Fachschulsystem 
und Riickkehr zur wahren universitas, durch einheitliche 
weltanschauliche Orientierung, die die grosse Synthese 
herstellt und die die Universitat befahigt, an der Persdnlich- 
keitsbildung der Studenten entscheidend mitzuwirken. Ohne 
jeden konfessionellen Hintergedanken fiihrt das Zu-Ende- 
Denken dieser Probleme den Katholiken unweigerlich zur 
Idee der katholischen Universitat. Aber auch in nicht- 
katholischen Kreisen mag dieser Lésungsversuch der moder- 
nen Hochschulnot ihrer Einheitlichkeit und grundsatzlichen 
Haltung willen Beachtung verdienen. Dies um so mehr, als 
die katholische Universitat von heute in Europa wenigstens 
eine der wenigen Institutionen darstellt, in denen geistige 
Arbeit unabhangig von den Einfliissen ausserer Faktoren und 
vor allem ausserhalb des Unterrichtsmonopols des Staates 
geleistet wird. Die enischeidende Bedeutung der katholi- 
schen Universitat liegt aber — es sei dies nochmal unterstri- 
chen — darin, dass sie es ernstlich versucht, die Akademiker- 
schaft aus dem Skeptizismus von heute herauszuheben, die 
Bildung zu entsdkularisieren, aus der Hochschule wieder 
eine weltanschaulich fundierte und damit zur Bildungsarbeit 
befahigte Institution zu machen, die wieder den Mittelpunkt 
des geistigen Lebens eines Volkes einnehmen kann und in 
diese geistige Arneit, die theoretische wie die praktische, ein 
menschenwiirdiges, weil gottglaubiges Ethos zu tragen. 


A Modern University in England 


Davip Paton 


It will be as well to start with a few facts about the 
University of Birmingham, as a background to the general 
impressions of students. There are about 1,500 students, 
sixty per cent of whom live at home — often as much as, 
20 miles away. Activities in which students participate 
apart from their academic course, can be distinguished into 
the departmental societies, concerned with the social life of 
the department and the exploration of its technical subject- 
matter in the form of lectures and excursions, and all other 
student activities. No satisfactory figure of the number 
of students taking part in the voluntary, non-departmental 
societies, in the athletic clubs, in the various functions and 
activities of the Guild of Undergraduates — of which every 
matriculated student is a member — has been compiled. 
About 46 % of the students answered and :eturned a Guild 
Questionnaire and about half voted in the election for the 
President of the Guild, the senior student officer. Rather 
more than half — about two-thirds — normally take part in 
the Annual Carnival in aid of the Birmingham voluntary 
hospitals. But Carnival apart, it may be said that fifty per 
cent of the students have some University or Guild interests, 
however slight, outside their academic work. Of this fifty 
per cent not more than twenty per cent give very much time 
to student activities. It is often said that the Guild and the 
societies are run by from fifteen to fifty persons —- which 
means that any student who is prepared to give some of his 
time to the social, athletic or intellectual life of the Guild of 
Undergraduates, finds himself very soon holding positions 
in several different bodies, which does not make for efficiency 
of organization. 

The main impression that these facts should give is of 
the very great difficulty of getting any real student life going 
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in the Guild of Undergraduates. This difficulty, which is now 
striking most student leaders as the problem of “ student 
apathy ”, lies as a heavy weight on the minds of most students 
who feel keenly that their University could be something 
finer than it is. 


The University as a Technical College 


On the side of the University there are other facts to be 
noted. The University is for most students primarily a place 
where the student acquires information enabling him or her 
to acquire a degree which will be professionally useful. The 
large majority of Arts and Pure Science students have grants 
from some education authority enabling them to work three 
years for an honours degree and one year for the diploma of 
education, it being understood that they will then go into the 
teaching profession. The rest of the Science faculty goes for 
the most part into industry, either as technicians or on the 
management side. There are also Medical, Law and Com- 
merce faculties. The University is primarily a place where 
professionally useful information is acquired. The Lecture- 
System — which has become the point at which students have 
most successfully challenged the present situation in the 
University — is designed to fill minds with facts to the virtual 
exclusion in some cases of the training of minds to think. 
Thus the frequent student remark that the University is a 
Technical college is not without point. 

The fact that the majority of students live at home, and 
travel in and out daily, that what they acquire is information 
and not training, and that the majority are preoccupied if 
not oppressed by the problem of getting a job, means that the 
problem of the University is seen by very few students in 
terms of “the chaotic state of modern culture in general ”1. 
Nor does the “lack of leadership given by their academic 
teachers ”, reflect itself in the “ tendency among students to 
follow political leaders and adopt political ideologies ”. 
There is certainly little political enthusiasm — there is only 
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one effectively organized political club, the Socialist, with a 
membership of about fifty. The fact appears to be that 
students do not expect leadership from their teachers, and are 
therefore not surprised when they do not get it. What they 
look for from the University is a competent professional 
training ; and dissatisfaction consequently expresses itself at 
this point — e.g. in the Lecture System agitation — or on the 
question of social amenities. That is to say that so far as 
Birmingham students are concerned, the majority of them 
appear not to come to the University to learn how to think, 
to acquire a sense of direction, or a philosophy of life, at all; 
they come for a technical training. 

The tendency to concentrate attention on the acquisition 
of professionally valuable information is, of course, accen- 
tuated by the heavily overloaded courses; a student who 
wants a first class honours degree must in some departments 
do nothing outside his course. The effect of this is that 
some of the ablest students are withdrawn from student life, 
and consequently that the student leaders are not always, as 
some of them would readily admit, the ablest students. 

Another important factor is pressure from home. Many 
students seem to engage in student activities at the cost of a 
running commentary from their parents on the subject of 
jeopardizing their degree by absorption in other things which 
may be of value, but not of commercial value in the labour 
market. A third factor really underlies every problem in 
Birmingham — the necessity of getting a job. It is 
responsible for parental anxiety, for the quest for information 
(which is useful in exams.), the careless attitude to the 
training of the mind and the development of the personality 
(which appear not to be useful in exams.), and for the 
sense of rush and the absence of peace which is so marked. 

Finally, there seems in the minds of many to be a divorce 
between the technical training which the University supplies, 
and anything that can be called culture. A large number of 
students have commitments at home to Churches, boys 
clubs, Girl Guides, cultural bodies and so on, which prevents 
them doing much in the life of the University.. While, 
therefore, it is not unfair to say that for most students the 
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University has little significance apart from its function as a 
technical institute, it would not be true to infer that the same 
students have no other interests. At the same time, the most 
popular daily newspapers seem to be among women students 
the picture papers (with a minimum of news and intelligence), 
and among men the local daily paper of honesty and integrity 
(but with an emphasis on local affairs and an absence, broadly 
speaking, of criticism of the prevailing order of things) ; 
and these facts point to the inadvisability of hoping 
too much from the home activities and interests of these 
students. 


Discontenled Minorities 


Over against this large majority which hopes for little 
from the University but technical training, should be set an 
able but small minority which is deeply distressed about the 
state of the University. Some of this minority think in 
terms of the decay of a culture and are politically alive. Some 
of them are politically Left, and are influenced by Marxian or 
semi-Marxian criticisms of British society and the British 
Universities. They would say that the University’s unity 
was broken by the rise of science and the needs of the 
capitalist system for technicians. They see culture as largely 
irrelevant in our society, since that society is chiefly concerned 
with money and material comfort. (They would support 
this view from the undeniable fact that “dope ” entertain- 
ment, making no demands on intelligence or energy, is most 
popular among students as among other sections of society.) 
They believe that the ancient Universities, where a cultural 
education is given, are in an irrelevant backwater from the 
main stream of British life ; and they would tend to see this 
dilemma in terms of a divorce between theory and practice, 
insisting that a true culture depends on a unity between theory 
and practice, between intellectual and social theory and a 
social order. 

Besides this small minority of students, inclined to the 
Left politically and exceedingly critical of “ bourgeois ” 
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society, there is another, slightly larger group. This second 
group is not in general inclined to criticism of society, but 
feels very keenly that the present position of the University 
is highly unsatisfactory, though it has not analysed very 
deeply the causes of that position. The group tends to base 
its agitation for a better University on the rights of students 
as students to share in the government of the University, 
and to decide whether or not they will allow decisions to be 
taken which will affect. students. This group was most 
prominent in the enquiry into the lecturesystem two yearsago, 
and is behind every agitation against a decision of the 
University authorities taken without reference to students 
when student interests are at stake. In its extremer 
manifestations there can perhaps be sensed a belief in the 
plenary inspiration of students — that what students think 
is necessarily superior to what University authorities think — 
and there is sometimes an emphasis on the Guild oi Under- 
graduates, the organized student body, as a final object of 
loyalty for students. It would be foolish to press occasional 
remarks too far ; but there are.a few, like the present writer, 
who feel that this tendency is the British equivalent, at any 
rate in Birmingham, of the student nationalism of other 
countries ; and that if there is any Fascism or Fascist tendency 
in this University, it is to be found here. 

It would not be true to leave an account of the substitutes 
which students find for the centre of loyalty which the 
University itself fails to provide, without mentioning the 
fact that in the Science faculty there are at least a few 
students whose student life is given meaning by devotion to 
the pursuit of truth and the enlargement of the boundaries of 
human knowledge in scientific research; and in the Arts 
faculty, by a similar devotion to literature. (The popularity 
of the Socialist Club in this Faculty has perhaps been due 
to its securing eminent writers to speak to it : it has in a 
real sense tended to be not a Socialist Club, but a Literary 
society with a Left bias.) But these two groups, and 
particularly the first, by being concerned with special interests 
outside the present range of most students, have not exerted 
any considerable influence on the life of the Guild. 
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What then is the Task of the S.C.M. ? 


With this situation in mind, we may turn to the con- 
sideration of the function and activity of the Student Christian 
Movement. 

A considerable section of the S.C.M. is formed of people 
who would not feel quite happy to be members of a University 
and not join the religious society — that is to say, that they 
analyse the situation no more clearly than do the bulk of the 
students outside. At the same time, the activities of the 
S.C.M. are based on the assumption that its main job is not 
only to witness to the Gospel — which on the whole it does not 
do very well, partly because it has not until very recently been 
very clear what the Gospel is, and partly because it has not 
succeeded in doing so in terms which are relevant to most 
students. It also recognizes as its own responsibility a part 
of the job which ought to be done by the University, to find 
a place in a philosophy of life for the academic work and 
the interests of students. Most S.C.M. members do not 
think much whether or not the University will ever again be 
a Christian institution, but they would, in general, repudiate 
the suggestion that all that is necessary is to witness to the 
work of God in Christ. 

In the 8.C.M., as in the Guild, there is a minority of 
leaders who have diagnosed the situation in more adequate 
terms and who have been more firmly apprehended by the 
Gospel. These would, I believe, see the task of the Student 
Christian Movement in something like the following light. 

Its first task is critical ; it must understand the situation 
in which it is placed belier than any one else ; and it will do this 
because it believes that the Christian faith, and particularly 
the Christian doctrine of Man, is the best analytical instrument 
at the disposal of man. 

Secondly, it has to preach the Gospel that God was in 
Christ reconciling a sinful world to Himself, in terms which 
mean something — as conventional Christianity on the whole 
does not — to students, and particularly to the livest students. 
Wherever there is a live interest or activity, there should the 
Gospel be preached and become relevant. This relevance 
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must be in both individual and corporate terms. If the 
5.C.M. has had a serious weakness in the understanding of its 
task, it has been in its preoccupation with “ problems ” to the 
exclusion of the Gospel of Salvation; at the same time, the 
pietism to which the realisation of this failing now tempts it, 
is a danger in that, among other things, it would make the 
S.C.M. irrelevant and unimportant to student life. 

Thirdly, it has to be a community where students can 
become persons. Many of them are so battered by outside 
forces — especially economic — that their situation is in 
essence not unlike that of “hands ” in a highly mechanized 
factory. The Christian faith will not make it possible for 
them to overturn this system and make a Utopia, but it can 
give them the strength of courage and faith to see the situation 
clearly without morbidity on the one hand, or sentimentality 
on the other, and thereby to act creatively and conraapenel 
in it. 

Finally, the Movement’s study policy should be, and 
increasingly is, directed towards the aim of enabling students 
to give a “ reasonable account of a reasonable faith ” in which 
can be found a place for their academic work and for their 
other interests. Ina real sense, therefore, the S.C.M. is called 
to be a true University inside a University which is not a 
University. 

The policy of the 8.C.M. is built upon the belief that the 
situation is not so bad that prophetic religion (which impels 
the believer to act relevantly to each concrete situation) is 
out of place ; and while we do not expect very strongly that 
the University will again be converted to Christianity, we do 
not believe that we should be justified as yet in seeing our- 
selves as set in a pagan world on which we could exert little 
influence save that of witness to the truth that is in Christ. 
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Students of the Netherlands 
on their University | 


G. VAN DER FLIER 


The impression which the University as it is today 
makes upon an observer is full of contradiction. Technically 
speaking, the University seems better organized than at 
any time in its history, and its place in the life of the nation 
or the city appears, at least from the outside, to have become 
much more important. To take Holland as an example, 
the development of the last fifty or sixty years has been 
amazing : — the number of Universities and higher institu- 
tions, the size of the student body and the teaching staff, 
the equipment of laboratories and libraries, and the amount 
spent on higher education, has vastly increased. 

But in spite of this external prosperity, there is a sense 
of dissatisfaction. Many realize that the University some- 
how fails in the fulfilment of its main task. It is widely 
felt that it is not able to give that kind of leadership which 
it used to give, and that it does not educate its alumni to the 
same extent as it did formerly. 


Reasons for the present confusion 


What is the reason for this spiritual failure? It is 
easier to raise this question than to answer it. One cannot 
point to one simple reason which explains everything, for 
there is a whole complex of different factors to be considered. 
Two of these which are often mentioned as the main reasons 
for the failure of the University are the specialization in the 
sciences, and the increasingly professional character of 
higher education. These two characteristics are indeed 
typical of the modern University. But they are not so much 
causes as consequences of the present University situation. 
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For they owe their origin to : — 1. The development of the 
sciences. 2. The claims of society. And these two are 
again interdependent. 

1. From the Middle Ages until the end of the 19th 
Century, the University was rooted in and dependent upon 
a particular view of the world. This was not only true for 
professors and students personally, but also for the Univer- 
sity as a whole. Thus the mediaeval Universities, such as 
the Sorbonne, Bologna, etc., grew out of the Roman Catholic 
system. The underlying view of the world was, however, 
not necessarily of an ecclesiastical type ; the secularized 
Universities of the 18th and 19th Century aiso made an 
impression of great homogeneity and gave leadership to 
cultural life. A typical example is the University of Berlin 
in the first part of the 19th Century. But we see the same in 
smaller dimensions in Holland, where the Universities of 
Leyden and Utrecht held a similar place. 

But at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th Century, there came a great change. The supremacy 
of scientific positivism, which was dominating the University 
at that time, was challenged. The great difference between 
the new situation and the old one is, that no new view of the 
world is available which can take over the task of unification 
from its predecessors. There is a general feeling that we 
have as it were arrived at a frontier, and that all attempts 
to go further will be useless. Consciously or sub-consciously, 
the desire for a comprehensive philosophy is still present, 
but those who seek such a philosophy as well as those who 
accept the present situation, agree that the adoption of such 
a philosophy would be premature at this time. It seems 
therefore that each group of scientists withdraws within its 
own territory. In so far as there is any philosophical 
reflection at all, it takes place in this way that every scientist 
proceeds from the standpoint of his own branch of science 
to seek for a way of advance. It is clear that this kind of 
approach cannot possibly lead to a view of the world which 
embraces the whole of the University. Thus the present 
situation of the University, and science in general, makes 
the impression of a transition period, during which the only 
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attempts to go beyond the narrow realm of one branch of 
science take the form of exploration of the immediately 
surrounding territory. 

2. In addition to this first reason which is inherent in 
the life of the University itself, there is another reason for 
its critical situation, namely, that society demands above all 
professionally trained specialists. Thus the tendency describ- 
ed above receives further momentum. Science forces the 
University towards specialization, and society forces it to 
conceive of itself as a higher professional school. This has 
a destructive influence on the University. Specialization 
may be necessary today, but if the University simply accepts 
specialization as the goal of its efforts, it is doomed to death. 
A recent happening at the University of Utrecht may be 
used as an illustration. When a professor of Physics devoted 
one of his lectures to the philosophy of Newton, many students 
fell asleep, and afterwards many expressed their dissatis- 
faction by asking: — “ What has that to do with my 
calculations ?” Further commentary seems superfluous. 


The Search for a Way out 


It is fortunately not so that the present situation is 
generally accepted. Though the majority of students are 
quite content to have the University develop into a specialized 
professional school, there are a certain number who are 
unhappy about the situation. One of the signs of this 
dissatisfaction is a group which has been formed among 
members of the Dutch branch of International Student 
Service and of the “ Commission for the Unity of the Nation ”. 
In regular collaboration with some of the leading professors, 
this group tries to study the following problems : 

a) The need for a general course of introduction to 
Philosophy for students of all faculties. It is generally 
considered an anomaly that. in Dutch Universities Philosophy 
is at present merely one subject among many others in the 
faculty of Letters and Philosophy. Somehow Philosophy 
must be liberated from this isolated position. 

b) Deeper contact between professors and students. 
Especially in the medical and juridical faculties with their 
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large number of students, such contacts exist at present mere- 
ly in theory. Generally the professor sees a student for the 
first time from face to face on examination day. 

c) More contact between the different student organiza- 
tions. At present these organizations work side by side 
without influencing each other. The result is a great loss 
of energy, and an absolute lack of exchange of thought 
between important sections of the student body. 

d) Concentration of higher education. It is a regret- 
table fact that the technical, commercial and agricultural 
sciences are taught at institutes which have no relation at 
all to the University. The consequence is a narrowing of 
outlook for both the students of those sciences and University 
students. Moreover, there is a danger that more “ modern ” 
sciences fail to have any influence on the old University. 
A step in the right direction is the incorporation of the 
Veterinarian Institute at the University of Utrecht, and the 
foundation of a faculty of Economics at the University of 
Amsterdam. 

If it is asked how students came to study these questions, 
the answer is surely, that they were conscious of a real need. 
It is curious to notice that the lead is largely given by students 
of the faculty of Natural Science, for that faculty has gone 
furthest on the way towards specialization, and is more 
professionalized than any other. 

It is typical for the situation in Holland that in spite 
of the failure of the University to give direction to their life, 
very few students seek refuge in political movements or 
ideologies. Neither National-Socialism nor Communism exert 
any influence to speak of in University circles. A few years 
ago, it seemed that National-Socialism would become an 
important factor in the student world, but this influence has 
disappeared as quickly as it came. The average student is 
not interested in politics, or has at best a theoretical interest 
in it. 

Should Science be Christianized ? 


What should Christian students demand of the Univer- 
sity, and what is their specific task ? Their first task is 
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surely the same as that of other students, namely to study, 
and to study thoroughly. The vocation of the student is 
a divine vocation. At the same time he shares in the task 
of all Christians to witness to their Lord. 

But has the Christian student a specifically Christian 
task in the realm of Science ? That is a very difficult 
controversial point. On the one hand, there are those who 
maintain that Christians have in this connection no other 
duties than non-Christians. On the other hand, there are 
those who insist that Christianity implies the duty to build 
up a truly Christian Science. Thus the Roman Catholic 
University at Nijmegen, and the Calvinistic Free University 
at Amsterdam are expressions of this last conviction. We do 
not believe that either the first or the second solution is 
adequate. 

The Christian student has first of all the task to call 
attention to the limits of science. He must look out that 
science shall not take the place of faith, and protest against 
any attempts to trespass on foreign territory. Those who 
believe in the reality of another world than the visible, 
tangible and verifiable world, must make sure that this latter 
world does not become absolutized. In doing so, they 
render a very great service to their fellow students. 

Moreover, the Christian student may often have to make 
a different use of the results of science than the non-Christian 
would make. This is especially true in those sciences which 
are more directly interested in practical life. 

But is there also place for a specifically Christian science 
in a more definite sense ? We do not think so. Science 
addresses itself to man as such, and must therefore have the 
pretension to be valid for all. If it does not take this 
attitude, there are only two other possibilities : — either there 
will be more than one science, which is a contradictio in 
adjecio, or the whole conception of what is science is changed 
to such an extent, that the limits between faith and science 
are no longer visible ; a most dangerous situation for both 
of them. The attempt to form a University within the 
University, must therefore be rejected. We dare not 
compare our time to the Middle Ages. Since the Catholic 
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Church dominated the whole of civilized Europe, and since 
its teaching was generally accepted, it could appear at that 
time as if Theology, like all other sciences, had to do with 
man as such. But today even this appearance has become 
an impossibility. This is a reason for thankfulness. For 
thus faith and science can each stay in their own place at the 
University, which is better for both of them. To ensure 
that this shall be so increasingly, is an aim worthy of our 
greatest energy. 


American Students on their University 


EK. Fay CAMPBELL 


Students, like their elders, fall into groups which can be 
labelled more or less accurately. Some are conservative and 
feel that the present educational set-up is quite satisfactory. 
If they happen to be Church members, they may lament the 
fact that more students and faculty members do not attend 
services, but they see no ground for worrying too much about 
that. 

If they are radical, they may see no good in our Univer- 
sities, and spend their time criticizing everything. It is hard 
to find constructive critics who have risen above the catch 
phrases of any group. But those that answer at all to this 
description, are generally men who are aware of the inadequacy 
of our educational system. 

The United States of America is a young nation, and it 
has just completed the huge task of settling an enormous 
Continent. As-a result of this, the people are materialistic. . 
Men now in College come from homes which are “ success- 
mad”. Their parents cannot judge the effectiveness of a 
son’s education on any other basis than the size of his salary. 
Similarly, the faculty is stricken with the desire for financial 
rewards. Many a University community in this country 
lives on an economic plane far above the standards of the 
homes represented in that community. This seems to most 
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of us to be one proof that we are becoming “cultured ”. 
This success mania which implies high salary and comfortable 
living runs through all of our American life. 

If one could say that there had been a “sense of 
direction ” in our American Universities in the last forty 
years, that sense would be in the area of preparation for 
improving one’s economic status. Up until very recently, 
it was common to hear an address to Secondary School pupils 
on this point. If you will go to College and work hard, it was 
said, the chances are so many times increased that you will 
make money. Colleges advertized the incomes of graduates 
to prove that it pays to go to College. 

All of this puts a very big load on the faculty. Our 
teachers are often serious and thoughtful men and women with 
a sense of vocation. But they are handicapped by the fact 
that they have to deal with students such as we have briefly 
described. 

In how far are the professors themselves responsible for 
the present situation? In the first place, many of them 
think of College as a place for students to prepare for 
professional schools. It is our judgment that they are success- 
ful in this regard to a remarkable degree. The courses taught 
in preparation for medical work, for example, are usually 
of a high order and do prepare the student for his career. 
But this “ professional ” work doubtless contributes to the 
disintegration of the University. A man starts to be a 
specialist in his sophomore or Junior year in College, and has 
no time for the general courses which are so essential to a 
true education. 

Then, of course, many members of the faculty are 
specialists and profess very little interest in general knowledge, 
or at least protest that they cannot express themselves 
outside of their own field. It is true in the case of many 
specialists that they are simply bundles of prejudices and 
misinformation except in the narrow field of their own subject. 

There is a cult, in the faculty and student body as well, 
which believes in learning for the sake of pleasure. Followers 
of this cult do not pretend that what they teach or study will 
have any relevance to the civilization in which they live. 
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The appreciation of literature, art, or music is all that is 
essential. There are not always objective criteria by which 
to judge the good or bad. But to be educated means to enjoy 
good books and good music. One critic has said of one of 
our large Universities that it is now prepared to turn out 
country gentlemen at the very time in history when society 
will not tolerate country gentlemen. 

In all of this analysis it is necessary to realize that in — 
America the Church has lost the upperclasses who dominate 
our University life, and that the Church itself has not been 
clear as to what needs to be done even in those colleges where 
it still has influence. Many of our so-called Church Colleges, 
in part financed by Church Boards of Education, are as 
confused in their sense of direction as our larger State and 
private Universities. / 

In the midst of this confusion there are some attempts 
being made to unify the educational program. None of 
these has advanced very far. The various tutorial plans are 
in themselves full of promise. But it is hard to see how very 
much can happen, because the tutors have been trained in 
our Graduate Schools, which are prepared to produce experts 
and research scholars rather than teachers and inspirers of 
younger men. | 

There is a difference of opinion among thoughtful 
students as to the trend on this point. Some hold that we 
shall have more disunity before anything is done to correct 
the evils in the present system. Others feel that our 
educational leaders are beginning to face the problem 
seriously. 

In 1933 the American Association of University Professors 
published a Report of the Commiiiee on College and 
Universily Teaching. Norman Foerster, in his book 
entitled The American State Universily discusses this 
report. Incidentally this book is probably the fairest and 
soundest criticism of higher education in America that has 
yet been written. Professor Foerster refers to a number of 
the questions discussed in the report. One question of 
importance to our discussion was this : “Can anything be 
accomplished in the way of improving the quality of College 
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and University teaching unless it is preceded by an agreement 
concerning the purpose for which the teaching is done ? ” 
One should have expected the obvious answer : “ No ”, but 
instead one reads that the investigation “ could not go afield 
into such highly controversial questions as the underlying 
purpose of undergraduate education or the means of inducing 
Secondary Schools to send better prepared students to the 
Colleges, or the proper standards for admission, or the 
organization of College curricula, or the general relation 
between College faculties and governing boards”. What 
further need be said to indicate the state of confusion in the 
field of higher education ? 

What is the Student Christian Movement to do in this 
setting ? In the first place, it must understand its problem. 
As one minister, whose Church serves a large student 
constituency at one of our leading Universities, said recently, 
“ We should have sense enough to realize that the University 
is against us. Wecan count on some faculty support, but the 
weight of the University and the families represented in the 
student body is thrown against vital Christianity ”. Now this 
is not true everywhere, and perhaps it is not quite true 
anywhere, but it is worth pondering. 

Any vital local unit of the Student Christian Movement 
is working against terrific odds. Oftentimes the administra- 
tion of the College or University will not be very friendly. 
More than likely the interest in social justice and peace which 
characterizes almost all young people who think at all, will 
find some rebuff from the powers that be. Therefore, the 
Student Christian Movement shouid help its members to work 
out methods for doing Christian work under real difficulties. 
Christians must expect similar opposition after they leave the 
campus. It will not hurt if they realize it while still young 
and full of energy. 

In the second place, the Student Christian Movement 
must be a “ University within the University ” for many of 
its members. There are engineering students, for example, 
who will never think through their attitude toward capitalism 
or socialism, toward racial inequality or war, if the Student 
Christian Movement does not provide the opportunity for 
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them to do so. Some Christian students would never have 
had an intellectual awakening had they not heard some able 
Christian thinker speak at a Christian Conference. 

In the third place, the Student Christian Movement is 
in a unique position to give students a chance to try out their 
theories. Few University courses do that. Contacts with 
the underprivileged through Settlement Houses, Boys Clubs 
and Missions, deputations into rural Churches, these and 
many other avenues of service enable a student to experiment 
with his convictions. 

In the fourth place, the Christian Association has a 
particular responsibility in the field of Bible Study. Even in 
those few Colleges where there are adequate curricular courses 
in the Bible there is a peculiar type of Bible study which 
belongs to the province of a vital Christian Association. To 
_ the Christian the Bible is not merely the great reservoir of 
knowledge which one must study if he is to be well informed. 
It is the book which tells man about God and His dealings 


with His children. The Christian Association which does not - 


have a group which meets to listen to God’s voice as given 
in the Bible is not worthy of its name. 

In the fifth place, the Student Christian Movement 
must provide students a center for worship and fellowship. 
Many of our members are seekers and not yet convinced 
Christians. We must not fail to serve this important group. 

Finally, the Student Christian Movement must have at 
its very heart a group of witnessing Christians. There is a 
distinction to be made between witnessing and teaching. 
Too often we spend all of our time on teaching. This is the 
reason why we win so few new members. Converts are won 
by personal witness of those who know Christ in their own 
lives. . 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


This time there will not be much travel in this diary. For the 
trips which I made in these last months to the South of France, to England 
to Germany and to various Swiss Universities were either too short to 
provide ‘‘ copy ”, or they had to do with situations which cannot be 
described (there are a good many things in the world today which one 
dare not publish in a diary!). I propose therefore to talk for once 
about the world as it looks from Headquarters, rather than about the 
world as it looks where it is. 

I need not say that it is a sad world. At Federation Headquarters 
there is hardly a day which passes without some very direct and personal 
reminder by letter or by visit that the world is out of joints, ihat man has 
an incredible talent to inflict suffering upon his fellows, and that the 
Christian Community, in so far as it is truly Christian, has entered 
inio a deadly conflict with the world. But in fact every member of 
our Federation who reads such newspapers as give a more or less clear 
picture of world events, and who tries to imagine what these events mean 
to those of our members who are immediately affected by them, will 
have found out that today membership in a world fellowship is a thing 
Which hurts. Once you have really become a member of this body, 
you have put yourself at the mercy of the law that if one member suffers, 
the whole body, that is all of us individually and all of us together, 
suffer. The only way of escaping the application of that law to your 
own life is to severe your connection with the body itself. You cannot 
share in the joy of membership in the glorious Community which God 
brings into being, unless you are willing to share the burden of member- 
ship in the suffering community, that is the Community of the Cross. 

We wonder whether we can really bear each other’s burdens. Are 
we really expected to consider as our own burden all thai happens to 
our comrades in different parts of the world? But those of us who 
live comfortably in the sheltered environment of quiet University towns 
cannot even imagine what it means to have to choose between your career 
or your membership in the Student Christian Movement, or to have your 
University or home destroyed by a bombardment. How then can we 
even begin to share in the sufferings of our fellow-members ? 

The best answer to these questions is given by those members of 
our Movemeni who are being tested as by fire. Let no one think that 
their suffering takes the form of a state of general gloom and of romantic 
indulgence in meditations about their tragic fate. On the contrary, 
theirs 1s a sober and realistic attitude. ‘‘ The advantage of testing 
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times ” is that you come to see things in their true proportions. Suffer- 
ing does not mean down-heartedness. And io suffer together does not 
mean to pity each other. It means simply to accept the Cross as a present 
reality, to pray for each other, to listen to the warning and encouraging 
voice of God which comes to us oui of the lives of those who face their 
irials as faithful followers of Christ, and finally, to demonsirate our 
solidarity by helping each other in every possible way. 

The great question put to us in and by the present world situation 
is whether we will face it as Christians or as pagans. Where lies the 
difference 2? The first one is thai instead of retiring within our personal 
or national frontiers, we accept to live as members one of another. The 
second is that instead of becoming cynical or desperate, we remember 
the promise given to the Community of Christ, and continue in spite 
of all apparent defeats to work for iis realization. Politically speaking, 
it seems as if it is ‘‘ too late” for any solution of the world’s troubles, 
but it is never “ too late ” to do the Will of God. 

The third difference is that as we take sides in the conflicts of this 
world, as most of us are bound to do (though some are called because of 
their particular responsibility to the Christian Community as a whole 
io refrain from taking sides), we should do so without Phariseeism and 
without illusions. There are no holy wars and there are no holy conflicts 
in this world. All human conflicts are an unholy mizture of right 
and wrong. We have ofien to choose between various causes, and to 
identify ourselves with that one which seems to correspond most nearly 
to what we know of the Will of God. _‘‘ To do what appears a relatively 
best is an absolute duty before God. ” But when we do so, we must 
act with the clear realization that we are caught in a situation which is 
inherently sinful. And we must therefore oppose all attempis to base 
our cause on glorification of our group or couniry, and on a total moral 
condemnation of our opponenis, 

It is the great joy of the life of a Federation Secretary that he is 
constanily meeting signs that these differences between the Christian 
Community and the communities of this world are real. There are men 
and women in our fellowship who live and acti as members of the Body 
of Christ; there are those who continue in the midst of conflict and at 
high cost to follow their calling as servanis of that Body, and there are 
those who, while deeply involved in the conflicts of our time, have not 
lost their Christian sense of proportion, and consider the fight against 
hate a more important fight than the fight for the victory of their cause. 
In all the anxiety of these last months those signs stand out as part 
of an eternal history behind the hisiory written up in the newspapers. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Impressions of the German Church Conflict 


The following impressions have been written by a Federation member 
from another country, a layman, noi a theologian, who has had the 
opportunity to spend several months in Germany. 


The readers of this article are doubtless already acquainted with 
the Church situation in Germany, but I do not know if they are aware 
of the gravity of the struggle and of the dangers which the Church 
and the pastors who desire to remain faithful to the Gospel are 
running. Having passed some time in Germany, I have been able, 
to some small extent, to realize for myself the anguish which afflicts 
the defenders of the Faith and the assurance which makes them go 
out fearlessly to the fight. 

The “ Confessional Church ” (Bekennende Kirche) is fighting in 
the name of the Word of God on three fronts at the same time. 

It is fighting against the government, because the government 
claims to dictate to it the content of its preaching and its theology 
— against a government which on the whole is being more or less 
openly guided by the principles stated by one of the protagonists of 
the régime, Hans Johst : “ Hither the state considers itself to be only 
an extended authority, as a mere administration which must function 
in a technical way ; or else the state is the expression of an ideological 
truth, and then the citizen, the nation belong to it ; then the whole of 
the population which is within its borders belongs to it without 
exception or reserve — then every soul falls under its sway.” 

The Church must, according to these men, respect the National 
Socialist Welianschauung (philosophy) in its teaching; even more— 
Christianity must become one of the elements in that Welianschauung ; 
the Old Testament must be kept more or less in the background, 
because (they say) it was written for a foreign and inferior race which 
has nothing to do with the Germanic race. The Church must not 
offend against “the ethical and moral sentiments of the Germanic 
race ” (Paragraph 24 of the Programme of the N.S.D.A.P.). 

Could the Church accept such conditions ?! — If not, it is a case 
of war, an implacable war : for there is no compromise possible 
between the claims of the government and the claim of God, and to the 
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otalitarianism of the state the Church opposes the totalitarianism of 
God: “ Thou shalt obey God rather than men. — Whoever honours the 
creature more than the Creator, and serves it.more, changes the truth 
into a lie ” (cf. Acts v. 29; Rom. i. 25). <A categorical refusal must be 
made — a refusal which is dangerous, temporally, for him who makes 
it, for the state has force on its side. 

But the state has found allies in the very camp of the Christians : 
these are the “ German Christians ”, against whom the Confessional 
Church must also make a front. The German Christians, in return 
for some concessions of a somewhat formal kind on the part of the 
State, recognize its totalitarian pretensions ; they think that by this 
means they can Christianize the State; they conform their theology 
to the exigencies of the National Socialist Welianschauung ; they live 
by a national Christianity, adopted at a particular moment in the 
history of a nation. It is they who write : “ The new religion which 
has been set up, and which is in process of becoming, is the pure 
German Christianity. Its hero is the rightly regarded Jesus, the 
announcer and the defender of God. At the beginning of the history 
of Christianity we see, not a sweet and sugared Little Jesus with whom 
one can play at devotion a little ; nor a fanatical ascetic who came on 
earth without joy, with a pale face, and who mortified every natural 
feeling ; nor yet an insensate fanatic, foreign to the world, who pursued 
a phantom and broke himself body and soul in that pursuit; nor a 
weakling who saw the best rule of life in a slavish patience; nor a 
celestial creature who came on earth to expiate by his death the sins 
of humanity, . . . but a man joyful in his work, burning with 
love, a courageous fighter, burning with anger, a prophet of genius, 
resplendant with the light of God, a victorious hero, faithful to death ” 
(Taken from an educational book, quoted in the Information leaflet 
of the German Christian Movement of Mecklenburg, June 1937, page 47). 

Add to that the fact that the German Christians see no harm in 
studying the Nordic legends and heroes during religious instruction, 
and in showing relations between them and Christ, that is to say, that 
the German Christians recognize in the Germanic legends a part of the 
Revelation ; add also the fact that they go about proclaiming that to 
serve the nation istoserve God . . . Cana Church which intends 
to have only the Word of God as its support remain indifferent to these 
affirmations? So the Confessional Church is engaged in a new 
combat, in a theological struggle for the sake of proclaiming what 
Christ is, and announcing the good news of the Saviour, of the 
liberation, and of true freedom. 

But in a world accustomed to believe in works more than in 
Faith and Grace, the struggle is difficult. Men are still ready to 
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accept it as true that Christ helps us and strengthens us ; but that He 
is the Way, the only way . . . — And since after all a part of 
the Church does not think that it loses its quality of being a Christian 
Church by submitting itself to the National Socialist Welianschauung, 
why should one put oneself in a bad situation by supporting the 
Confessional Church ? 

Finally, the Confessional Church has to face a third enemy, 
Deism, which lives and fights under many forms in the Third Reich. 
To tell the truth, this enemy hardly differs from the German 
Christians; we shall call it their marching wing. When one has 
admitted the relativity of the teaching of Christ, of His Message, 
one has already passed over to the side of the “Christless ”. 
Insensibly one slides towards a new religion which borrows its terms 
from Christianity, from the Bible, but transposes and falsifies them. 

“If he (man) fulfils the order and demand of God, then there is 
realized in him, as in the elect, the benediction of Destiny ; in the other 
case, he falls under the malediction of Destiny. That is why he prays, 
in order to obtain that grace : Hallowed be Thy Name; Thy Kingdom 
come ; Thy Will be done in earth, as it isin heaven. With that prayer 
he submits himself to Destiny . . . He submits himself to 
Destiny by submitting himself to God 

é Creation and revelation progress across history : 
All the times of history are not times of revelation and creation. Men 
and nations are not all called . . . But if the nation — in its 
natural and spiritual unity — is the Son of God; if this Son of God is 
the way, the truth and the life; if he is the vine of which we are the 
branches ; if with the birth of each of us, members of the nation, is 
repeated the new appearance of the eternal life, out of a common 
vital source ; if in the national community, and in the elect members of 
that community, God (the Son) is ever again being born, ever again 
being the way, the truth and the life; if the nation is for each the 
common source of life and grace by which each lives and from which 
each draws his reason for existence and redemption ; if God dies in us 
when we withdraw ourselves from the community and fall into 
separation and sin ; if to each member of the nation aid can be brought 
which comes from the vital source of the nation and from its treasury 
of grace — then we find ourselves in a renewed current of Christian 
life. Then Germanism and Christianity have at last, after a long 
struggle, become one and the same thing ” (Ernst Krieck :. Politico- 
national Anthropology, Chapter 6). 

Against the State, the Church must witness to the right of God 
over man; against the German Christians, the Gospel and the true 
Christ ; against the Deists and their falsifications, the Church must 
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proclaim that the Bible is the only place of Revelation, that outside 
the Bible there is only confusion, day-dream and idealism, that the 
Bible alone leads to faith and to Christ. 


* 
* * 


In reality there is nothing new in this triple combat ; at all times 
and in all places the Church has had to set itself against the powerful, 
the false prophets, the falsifiers ; and that is just as true, or ought to 
be just as true, in the “ democracies ” as it is in the “ dictatorships ”. 
A theology of the race, of the nation is only a transformed and 
adapted free thought, only one form of that free thought which is 
carried on in other countries in the name of progress. It must not be 
believed that the Church has special enemies in Germany; it is the 
eternal adversaries of the Church who attack it both outside and 
within, who rend it and weaken it. Those political parties in all 
countries which make use of the Church under pretext of serving and 
defending it, and wish to draw it into partisan struggles, fall into the 
same compromise as the German Christians. The humanitarian 
organizations, the mutual aid societies which at bottom claim to 
replace if not to outdo Christianity in brotherhood, are based on 
doctrines which are only the liberal equivalent of the theories devel- 
oped by a Krieck or a Rosenberg. The affirmations which the 
Confessional Church is throwing in the face of its adversaries, the 
total and unique claim of God, the total and unique salvation by 
Christ, the total and unique truth of the Bible and of Christianity — 
these affirmations are those which every Church ought to proclaim at 
all times and in all places. 

The enemies are everywhere the same, but they do not show 
themselves everywhere in the same way ; in particular, the State does 
not always officially and consciously take part in the struggle; 
elsewhere it still remains conscious of its function as a State and 
affects neutrality. (I say “ affects ” — because the State is more and 
more moving out from that neutrality and taking measures, the 
repercussions of which harm the freedom of the Church and injure its 
authority.) The adversaries are less visible, but that does not make 
them less dangerous; on the contrary, for the Church grows used 
to this latent danger and does not see that it is gaining ground in its 
ranks and that rationalism and free thought mount even to the 
pulpit in more or less disguised form. 

God has willed that in Germany light should be thrown on the 
situation ; that the adversaries of the Church (the adversary, I ought 
to say, for the Church has only one adversary : Satan) should openly 
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take up positions which the Church cannot accept; the State has 
desired. to be god, and the Church is attacking this false god. Free 
thought, liberal nationalism, has bowed in submission to the claim of 
the State; it has given the support of its theology to the National 
Socialist ideology. And the Church attacks this theology which gives 
as much power to man as to God. 

So the struggle which the Confessional Church of Germany is 
carrying on today is an example to us; the persecutions of which it 
is the object since it has attacked the pretensions of the State ought 
— if we do not wish to suffer the same fate in the rest of the world — 
to incite us, while we still have relatively impartial and liberal 
governments, to denounce everywhere the penetration of evil, to 
proclaim everywhere the right of God, and salvation in Christ alone 
by Faith. 

The tragic thing about the present times is indeed the fact that 
wherever an authoritarian government is set up, it brings with it an 
ideology which it desires to teach everybody and to see respected 
and accepted by everybody. This totalitarianism is the easily— 
comprehensible fruit of the religious and political liberalisms which 
have accustomed man to believe himself to be the centre of everything, 
have given him an unmeasured pride in his power, his mind, his 
reason which he believes to be infallible, and have unaccustomed him 
to see in the Bible the Word of God which is true for all and for 
always. It is the fruit also of the withdrawal of the Church before 
this continual pressure of free thought in all its forms, which has 
destroyed its powers of resistance, which has made it soften its: 
message, which has turned the masses away from it. And each 
authoritarian régime at present is a new church which wishes to 
establish itself, which takes the place left free by the Church of 
Christ, and which instals itself by force if need be. — In Russia the 
Godless : in Germany the Christless. 


* 
* * 


Thus we must admire the extraordinary courage of the defenders 
of the German Evangelical Church. Indeed the situation of the 
active members of the Confessional Church, though it is not quite 
untenable, is none the less very difficult and dangerous. It is true 
that they are not going to the stake, or the guillotine, or the firing- 
“party ; but some have known the concentration camps; many have 
passed long months in prison ; numbers of believers, both pastors and 
lay people, are undergoing innumerable vexations, feel that they are 
being narrowly watched, and know that the least imprudent word 
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or gesture will mean, in some cases, the loss of their freedom or of 
their position, in other cases the failure or obstruction of their business 
affairs. They are called “ traitors ” to the nation because they do not 
want to have anything to do with the National Socialist ideology. 
And yet the great majority of them are fervent patriots, and recognize 
and gladly proclaim the benefits of National Socialism as a political 
régime. Many have belonged to the Party or to the formations of the 
régime; at the risk of bringing grave material prejudices on them- 
selves, some of them, seeing that National Socialism was no longer 
remaining simply a political matter but was becoming a religion, 
resigned from the organizations to which they belonged. That 
certainly requires courage ; and such a decision is not taken without 
painful struggles. When one knows the privileged position enjoyed 
by certain official adherents of the National Socialist movement, 
one understands also the temptation there is for a man to allow himself 
to make some compromise, and diminish in his own eyes the demands 
of the Gospel. 

These fighters have courage ; they have honesty and probity too. 
They always fight openly, without seeking to deceive, without giving 
false appearances ; fortified by their faith, they know that they are not 
the first to suffer for the Truth — and they fight. This frankness is 
perhaps all the more remarkable because the government, or at least 
those who attack Christianity, do not always employ all the loyalty 
that could be desired, and often try to deceive the public concerning 
the true meaning of the struggle between Church and State by means 
of affirmations which are without foundation or erroneous. 

They are honest because they are humble. They recognize that 
the Church has failed in its task, that they themselves as members of 
the Church have failed in their duty ; they wish they were more true, 
less passionate, more charitable ; they know that it is not thanks to 
them, but thanks to God, that the cause of the Church may triumph. 
And just that humility constitutes the strength of these Christians 
who can repeat with St. Paul : “ When I am weak, then am I strong ”. 

Humanly speaking, the struggle is unequal. The Confessional 
Church has no newspaper with a large circulation at its disposal for 
making its position known. The official newspapers remain mute on 
~the subject of the arrests and condemnations of members of the 
Church. That is so as not to awaken the attention of the public at 
large ; it is not yet certain enough that that public will decide for the 
government against the Church. Certainly, some National Socialist 
weeklies have the speciality of attacking the Church, of denouncing 
the “traitors ” and “corrupters ”. They thus echo the speeches of 
certain ministers. This is a note which must be played, softly but 
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continuously, a note to which it is desired to accustom the people 
until the time comes for it to be taken up by all the instruments of 
the orchestra which the Minister of Propaganda conducts. 

The Church cannot make its situation known to the masses. 
It is true that it announces every Sunday the number (sometimes the 
names) of believers in prison, the number forbidden to preach, the 
number deprived of their charge. It is true that in trials and at 
interrogations the pastors and lay-people arrested can maintain their 
right and very often obtain justice. It is also true that the Church is 
endeavouring to reply in pamphlets and leaflets to the attacks of which 
it is the object, proclaiming in declarations, messages to the parishes, 
Services, the eternal Truth in whose service she is set, and denouncing 
the false religion which the State desires to set up and the falsifications 
which it makes of Christianity while pretending to remain faithful to 
it. But what is all that to reach a mass of forty million men ? 
What is that in a struggle against so many enemies at once, against 
an enemy who has material force on his side? What is that in the 
endeavour to make a whole nation understand that neither the policy 
of the government nor the government itself are being called in 
question, but only its claim to govern souls, to govern religion ? 

The work of Evangelical youth is continually being disturbed 
or hindered, even when it respects the regulations of the State. The 
State forbids the Churches to organize excursions or games, to 
publish papers or magazines containing anything but articles concer- 
ning religious edification or instruction. Theological students are 
excluded from the National Socialist political formations to which they 
belonged. The University faculties of theology are filled with 
professors belonging to the German Christian movement, and the 
students have not the right to follow, besides their University studies, 
courses given by pastors or former professors who belong to the 
Confessional Church. A legal commission has been set up by the 
State, in addition to the ordinary tribunals, for ecclesiastical questions. 
The Church is not free to collect money for the charitable works 
which it desires to support; the State lays down, by the inter- 
mediary of organizations created by it, on behalf of whom the 
collections must be made, and if need be it imprisons recalcitrant 
Churchpeople after having seized the collection. 

It would be understandable if bitterness were to seize the 
Churchpeople. But the Church remains firm in the assurance that 
God has placed it in the struggle, in the assurance that God will not 
abandon it. The cause seems desperate from a human point of view : 
so many enemies and so many unconscious enemies — so many 
indifferent people and false friends! But the promise is there that 
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the Church is immortal, and that is why despair does not overcome the 
fighters. 

Indeed, courage and probity in the struggle, faithfulness, self- 
sacrifice and humility in service are possible only in a life nourished by 
faith ; and not only a life lived in faith, but a life centred upon the 
struggle against the enemies of the Church. I have never seen any- 
thing more moving than these families whose first concern is the 
Church. I have never seen such consecration in our countries of 
“freedom ” and conformity. They sacrifice everything — time, 
family life, positions of honour, freedom, pleasure, everything — in 
order to work to make the Church respected, to make the right of God 
recognized. In the morning, at family prayers, they set their day in 
the sight of God, set themselves anew before their responsibilities, and 
ask God to help them to take up their duties and defend them against 
weakness or discouragement. 

This is not a struggle in which they engage in order to shine, to 
obtain titles and honours; it is a struggle to which they give them- 
selves entirely because God calls and sends His creatures to it. 

God has granted that this absolute consecration of some believers 
has not remained without effect. He has given to these people the 
joy of knowing themselves to be still more sustained and surrounded. 
Of course, hours of doubt and discouragement in face of the growing 
difficulties, in face of the indifference and apathy of the greater 
number, are not lacking. They do not understand that everyone 
does not see the danger, that everyone does not devote himself to the 
fight ; that deep-seated idealism which is in every man delights to 
delude these fighters also; and so there are disappointments and 
bitternesses ; they feel themselves to be isolated, they think they are 
alone and lost in the confusion, they see no way out ; and discourage- 
ment and lassitude brood upon their spirits. But God does not allow 
them to be overcome. God tries them all, but He helps them all too. 
Each of them experiences the weakness of man, but also the power of 
God. One sometimes hears cries of distress when one comes near 
these people ; but one hears also magnificent testimonies. One learns 
of the anguish of these people, imprisoned without knowing why or 
for how long, who sometimes wait for three. four, five days in a some- 
times noisome dungeon for someone to come and interrogate them 
— and wait deprived often of all occupation, deprived even of their 
Bible if they are not pastors. But one also hears praises and hymns 
to God, which tell what a comfort it was for these people to be able to 
find in their memory some verses, some passages of Holy Scripture 
which they repeated to themselves, which consoled them, which gave 
them the assurance that God wovld not leave them alone in their 
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solitude. And one hears also their thanksgivings because they know 
that they are surrounded by the prayer of their brethren in the fight, 
because their heart is rejoiced by the testimonies of affection of which 
they are the object. 

Truly, if it were not for that consecration of these men, their 
self-sacrifice, their courage, their faithfulness to the cause, their 
constancy and loyalty in the struggle, the Church in Germany would 
long have ceased to be. An invading ideology would long since have 
submerged everything. But the Confessional Church is fighting the 
world ; and at present the word of Jesus which says He came to bring 
upon earth not peace but a sword is taking on a tragic reality. This is 
not only a religious “ revival ” such as those of which there have been 
so many in the last few centuries, but a real reformation which has to 
recall to a nation lost in nationalism and soaked to the marrow in 
free thought that there is God and Jesus Christ, that the One has 
created us and the Other saves us, that Both have rights over man — 
an absolute right. It is not only a pietistic “ revival ” ; it is a Church 
which is preparing to undergo persecution, which is already under- 
going it. It is not a conflict which will be resolved by “ practical 
solutions ” ; it is a war which will not end until the State renounces its 
desire to set up a religion, a faith in a god who is not the God of the 
Gospel, who is not the God made flesh, dead upon the Cross to save 
us and risen to judge us. 


* 
* * 


All that is going on in Germany. What must our attitude 
towards it be ? 

Above all, an attitude of humility. We have brothers there who 
are fighting desperately for the Church, for their faith, brothers who 
are consecrating themselves entirely to that struggle; and we? 
What are we doing for the Church, what is our faithfulness to God ? 
To attend the religious observances of the Church or of the S.C.M., 
to “cultivate our inner life”? We believe! Yes, but 
and works ? Not good works, but works ? Not only a purification, 
a bettering of oneself, not only a half-charity stained with a great deal 
of self-love, but definite commitments in reality, in the world, by 
which our faith reveals itself 2 We want to show that we are tolerant 
and conciliatory, we do not want to frighten people by making too 
high demands, we do not want to destroy that innate idealism which 
rationalism develops with so much solicitude ! But in doing this do 
we remain faithful to the message 2? And in our prayers, how often 
do we sincerely think of our brothers in difficulty and in peril ? 
On Sunday at Church we do so; yes, but . . . ! 
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We must humble ourselves; but we must set to work also! 
To humble oneself all the time and do nothing is hypocrisy! If the 
humility is true, God gives us strength to act. And how are we to 
act ? Thanks be to God, we are not at the point which Germany has 
reached; but do you think that Satan is not working here also ? 
It is true that the State is not troubling to impose a religion upon us. 
But are not the parties shaping a religion for us? Do we not see 
everything that is going on about us more through our political or 
national spectacles than through our eyes as believers? Is it really 
impossible to discern and to fight the enemy of the Church when 
he does not have the form of a State ideology ? And even if we had 
nothing to do but disengage the Church from all the compromises into 
which it is drawn, all the acts, all the charitable or political campaigns 
which make use of it as an element which is useful for their pro- 
paganda, but for a work which is absolutely non-Christian — even if 
that were all we had to do, it does seem that we have had enough 
warnings to make us take the thing very seriously. Persecution in 
Russia, beginnings of persecution in Germany — to speak only of 
Europe ; must all the countries be overcome ? Is our house not to be 
set in order except under the onslaught of difficulty and necessity ? 

Russia is an example for us where the Godless attack the Church. 
Germany shows us a danger much more difficult to fight : an attempt 
to expropriate the Church from Christianity and accommodate 
Christianity to a nationalist ideology. Here there is not a refusal but 
a utilization. Now, is the Church, is Christianity never utilized among 
us at home for human ends? Well then, what are we waiting for 
before denouncing the danger ? 


The Pilgrimage of the Russian Student Christian Movement 


Professor L. A. Zander gives in this article a survey of the spiritual 
history of the Russian Student Christian Movement in Emigration of 
which he is the General Secretary. 


The Russian Student Christian Movement arose in the years 
when the Russian emigration was extremely rich in spiritual forces 
and was just beginning the organizing of its spiritual life. In 1924 
there were neither the numerous parishes which have been since 
built up by the Russians in exile, nor many of the religious, educa- 
tional and benevolent organizations which have also been since 
then organized in considerable number. The political organizations 
of young people, which now absorb practically all of the Russian youth 
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in exile, were also scarce at the time. On the other hand, however, 
the need for spiritual leadership, for unity, for programme in spiritual 
matters, was very great. It was therefore quite natural that the 
R.S.C.M. which was the first both to raise the problem of religious 
work among the young people, and to build up practical forms of 
work, immediately won a very important and conspicuous place in 
the Russian life abroad, and had to develop its work to an extent 
which in reality surpassed its possibilities. 

Membership of the R.S.C.M. corresponded to this external aspect 
of it. Representatives of four groups brought to the Movement the 
riches of its gifts and experience : a) representatives of the pre- 
Revolutionary hierarchy and clergy ; among them we would specially 
point to some of the Bishops who gave to the new Movement their 
blessing and active support; vb) Russian scholars, mostly of the 
religious-philosophical school of the end of the XIXth Century ; 
c) active leaders of the pre-War Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment, who have always had close contact with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
d) and finally, representatives of the younger generation — those 
who grew up in emigration, but had not lost their contact with the 
old Russian religious and cultural tradition. Thus in the young 
Movement were united the wisdom of the historical Church, the 
searchings of the philosophical mind, the experience of the West, 
and youth’s passionate thirst for religious realities. All those who 
had the privilege of participating in the first years of the Movement’s 
work cannot but think of those days as of times of quite special 
spiritual inspiration, joy and fruitfulness. The very fact of life in 
exile helped to center all attention and all strength on the treasures of 
the Church. The Movement had a real vision of the Church not only 
as a form of piety, or of devotion and worship, or a system of ideas, 
but as the very essence of the whole life. This was a real revelation of 
the Church, a vision of the Church similar to that of St. Hermas, 
which became the foundation of the ideology of the Movement and 
received later the name of “ Churchification of Life ”, or of “ Orthodox 
Culture ”. 

The Movement, however, was longing for definite tasks and need- 
ed, therefore, a differentiated ideology. It wanted to educate the 
young people, to lead them in a definite direction. It has therefore 
to make a careful study of the way of the Russian religious 
renaissance, the organ of which it felt itself to be. This work was 
carried out by the seven General Conferences of the Movement during 
the years 1924-1930. These Conferences, which had a distinctly 
liturgical character, and which dealt with various problems both 
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ideological and bearing upon the current life of the Movement, 
naturally centered their attention on the basic problems which 
determined the very essence of the tasks of the Movement on the 
background of the historical development of Russian religious and 
cultural life. 

The first Conference of the Movement which took place in 
Prerov, Czechoslovakia, in 1924, determined the character of the 
Movement as a religious organization of Russian young people who 
feel themselves to belong to and to be responsible to the Orthodox 
Church. This confessional element not only determined the center 
of the Movement’s activity, but also pointed to the conditions on 
which the Movement could cooperate with non-Orthodox religious 
organizations, such as the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The second Conference, also held in Prerov, in 1925, defined the 
Movement as an organization standing outside of all politics and called 
to serve all Russian youth, regardless of their social origin or political 
convictions. This decision was of great significance, for it defined 
the Movement from the very start as a purely religious organization, 
and showed clearly that it could not serve the purpose of those who 
seek first of all for the political element, who believe that Orthodoxy 
can be a tool of émigrés politics, and who look upon the Church as a 
State institution. 

The third Conference took place in the monastery Hopovo, 
Yugoslavia, in 1926, and dealt with the inner structure of the Move- 
ment, confirmed its nature of a brotherhood, based on free collabora- 
tion and on organic unity, and not on organization, submission and 
authority. This statement was most important for the future of 
the Movement, since there had been tendencies to make of it some- 
thing similar to a monastic order. In defining itself as a brotherhood, 
the Movement strengthened its work in the world, taking as its 
norm the family principle and connecting itself with the tradition of 
the historical Russian Brotherhoods of the past. | 

The fourth Conference, in Bierville, France, in1927, continued this 
line in the sense that while confirming the Church nature of the 
Movement’s essence and ideology, it emphasized the fact that the 
Movement was no clerical organization. The Movement collaborated 
most closely with the bishops and clergy, without contact with whom 
there can be no Orthodox activity ; yet it does not consider itself to 
be formally subjected to any ecclesiastical authority, and does not 
make a part of the diocesan organizations. This decision strengthened 
on the one hand the Movement’s position, and helped it to conduct 
its work not only locally, but as a generally Russian and even generally 
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Orthodox organization ; and helped on the other hand the Movement - 
to overcome, for itself at least, the difficulties eventually arising from 
the divisions within the Russian Church abroad. 

The fifth Conference, held in Montfort, France, in 1928, has more 
definitely defined the aims of the Movement, drawing up an outline 
of its constitution and defining its basic tasks. Thus, the primary 
task was religious mission among Russian young people, and the 
training of future leaders for such work. Secondly, and in so far as 
the young people were ready to take action — the task of the Move- 
ment was defined as embracing any form of Church social work — 
education, benevolent, cultural, organizational — all that makes up 
the activity of the Church people in the world. 

The sixth Conference, held in Saveuse, France, in 1929, deepened 
and developed this basis, by working out the basic outline of “ Ortho- 
dox Culture ” as an organic world view, which looks to the Church, to 
Her life, to worship and the sacraments, for inspiration in all realms 
of human life and work. (This is the basis of the present day all- 
Orthodox youth work in the Balkans, and more particularly of the 
Pan-Orthodox Youth Conference, planned for the Spring, 1938.) 

. Finally, the seventh Conference held at Boissy, France, in 1930, 
summarized all that has been done and achieved, confirmed the 
oecumenical nature of the Movement’s work and opened up a new 
epoch, namely that of application of all these principles to practical 
life. The scope of the Movement’s activity corresponded to the 
richness of its spiritual experience. Along with work in France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, etc., this period is marked by an 
impetuous growth of the Movement in the Baltic countries with 
Russian minority population — Latvia, Esthonia, Finland; by very 
intense collaboration with the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
etc. 

It would seem as if at this time the Movement reached its 
maximum development which gives to its leaders and members a 
vision of what it can and must be in the future. 

Beginning with this period, however, circumstances begin to 
change and the Movement encounters very great difficulties, both of an 
internal and an external nature. 

The following are the external difficulties encountered by the 
Movement : 

1. The growth of nationalism in number of countries led to 
extraordinary difficulties in work with youth. We cannot go into 
detail here, but would just mention that in some countries the work 
has been closed by the Government, in others it continues, but under 
close and critical supervision by the authorities ; in others still it is in 
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constant danger of being closed ; in many cases all connection with 
the Paris center had to be discontinued. 

2. Another difficulty which greatly undermined the work of the 
Movement was the economic crisis. The period when the rate of the 
Pound and the Dollar went down, the discontinuance of all financial 
support on the part of the Y.M.C.A., the general impoverishment 
of the Russian emigration, etc., etc., all this led the Movement to 
cut its central administrative staff to one worker. Naturally such 
drastic cuts had a great effect on all aspects of the Movement’s 
activity. The large general conferences were no longer possible; 
local conferences became weaker both in quantity and quality, as 
leaders from the center could not attend them; travel of leaders and 
lecturers became almost non-existent ; the Movement magazine also 
greatly suffered, and carries on only thanks to the heroic efforts of its 
editor. : 

Alongside with this, the Movement met also with great difficulties 
of internal nature. 

1. The younger generation which took the place of those who 
were students during the years, say 1923-1927, grew up in an entire 
different environment, and greatly differs from the young people with 
whom we had to deal during the first ten years of the Movement’s 
existence. This generation grew up in exile, in the difficult struggle 
for life, in passionate homesickness — a longing for a fatherland which 
it never really saw. Many of those belonging to this generation 
believe in a most elementary and primitive attitude to religion, and 


' often simply deny all religious problems as “ harmful reasonings ” 


which only hinder to fulfil one’s practical tasks, by which in most 
cases is meant a complete and all-absorbing interest in political work. 
It may be said that political work (in so many cases quite 
imaginary !) has become for the majority of contemporary young 
people almost a Gospel, and those who do not accept it as such are 
branded as traitors of the national ideal. 

2. During the past several years the Russian emigration saw 
the springing up of a great many new organizations and societies. 
In this case, we have in mind not the political groups referred to 
above, but a number of new religious organizations the objectives of 
which were heretofore fulfilled under the auspices of the Movement. 
One can even say that the Movement which was a very complex and 
general body underwent a process of differentiation into several 
organizations which began to carry out the objectives which before 
were carried out within the Movement itself. The relationship of 
these new organizations to the Movement is varied : some-continue 
a formal connection, while being practically entirely autonomous ; 
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others collaborate with the Movement and seek to establish some kind 
of federal connection; still others carry on an entirely independent 
work, in some cases competing with the Movement andeven hostile to 
it. It is noteworthy that practically all the leaders of these new 
organizations have come from within the ranks of the Movement 
where they played an active part, either as secretaries, leaders or 
active members. This, incidentally, is evidence of the fact that during 
the first ten years of its existence, the Movement has fulfilled its 
primary task and did give to the Russian Church a series of responsible 
religious leaders. Some of such leaders serve the Church in the ranks 
of the clergy, and some as laymen. Among these “former children 
of the Movement ” we would point to the Archimandrite Isaac 
(Prague), the Rev. Alexis Ionov, one of the most outstanding young 
priests in Latvia, the Rev. Savva Struvé (Czechoslovakia), the Rev. 
Leo Liperovsky, the Rev. Alexander Tchekan, the Rev. Victor Jurieff, 
Sister Maria (France), the Rev. Alexander Kisselev, the Rev. Rostislav 
Lozinsky (Esthonia), and many others. The following are some 
of the lay leaders who received their training within the Movement : 
Dr. Nicholas Zernov, Miss S. Zernova, Th. Pianoff, Mrs. S. Koulom- 
zine-Shidlovsky, Ivan Georgievsky, Peter Kovalevsky, Miss Desen, 
and many others. 

This process of differentiation confronts the Movement with new 
problems. If the work of organizing Sunday Schools has practically 
been taken over by parish and diocesan organizations ; if the problems 
of Orthodox culture are supposed to be studied by the “ League of 
Orthodox Culture ”; if the care of children is now the realm of the 
organization headed by Miss Sophie Zernova ; if the social-religious 
work is carried on by the Action Orihodoxe, if . . . etce., ete. — 
what then is the proper field of action of the R.S.C.M.? The answer 
to this question both determines the raison d’éire of the Movement and 
the nature of its work. This answer is a logical conclusion of the 
whole history of the Movement understood as a factor in the history 
of the Russian Church and culture, and as a treasure of inner spiritual 
experience granted to the leaders of the Movement during the first 
years of its life and work. If we look at the Movement as a whole 
rather than at the varied tasks accomplished by the Movement 
throughout the years of its existence —- tasks which life made the 
Movement take up, but which did not necessarily follow from its 
basic conception — then we see that the basic objective of the 
Movement has always been the preparation of leaders for the religious 
life of the Russian young people. 

The fulfilment of this task calls for a twofold work : 1) religious 
mission among the young people, i.e. an active call to the unbelieving 
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or indifferent to a religious awakening ; and 2) the deepening of the 
religious life of the young people by a study of religious questions. 
These tasks are by no means parallel to those of the other religious 
organizations, for the latter’s task is to meet the needs of the present 
day, whereas the task of the Movement is to build for the future. 
Therefore the results of its work become evident only as time passes, 
as its members are ready to take up independent Church work in 
responsible positions of leadership. This specific task of facing the 
future, of constructing the body of the Church, of preparation of 
“future heroes and active workers ” (words of Dostoyevsky on the 
future of Russia), is a special responsibility and privilege of the 
Movement which is not claimed by any of the new organizations. 
Furthermore, both the factors which determined the foundation of 
the Movement, and the experience of its work have deeply implanted 
in the Movement the element of “universality ”’. The Movement 
has always striven to outgrow territorial boundaries; it has always 
considered itself as an all-Russian organization, in so far as it is the 
R.S.C.M.; it desires to be an all-Orthodox action, in so far as it is a 
Church movement; it has invariably preserved its oecumenical 
nature, in so far as it is a Christian Movement. In this sense the 
Movement is indeed a unique organization which is not limited by 
any boundaries. It studied the problems of all-Orthodox work with 
youth in the East, it struggled for the confessional principle at the 
Conferences of the World’s Student Christian Federation, it does 
pioneering work in distant regions . . . This universal nature 
which is characteristic not only of the aims, but also of the methods 
of the Movement, places the Movement in an altogether peculiar 
position, for it opens before it such vision and such experience as 
cannot be found anywhere else. 

May we now turn to the question of tactics of the Movement’s 
work : 

At the present time the Movement cannot and should not strive 
to become a mass movement, and must consciously limit its work 
to those members of student youth who may in future become 
religious leaders. From this follows the first principle of present 
work : individual approach and individual training. The Movement 
should also not strive to have a very definite and formal organ- 
izational structure — for this it has neither an adequate staff, nor 
funds, nor authority. It must rather aim at being the leaven which 
acts in various circles and environments. The Movement should 
therefore not be discouraged by the fact that many of its former parts 
have now an independent existence, often losing not only 
organizational, but even spiritual unity with it ; the Movement should 
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invariably continue its work of mission and teaching, whether among 
its organic branches, or among any group of young people, even those 
actually hostile to it. 

As to the methods of work, all past experience has proven that 
the most effective method both of actual religious reawakening and of 
deepening of already existing spiritual life are the retreat conferences 
of the type worked out in the past years. Such retreat conferences 
give the indispensable inspiration to the study circles which are the 
very essence of the Movement’s body. Then the basic method of the 
Movement’s work is personal contact of leaders with the young people. 
Finally, interchange of students, and more particularly arrangement 
of study periods abroad and contact with new aspects of Christian 
work, are a powerful means of broadening the vision and experience 
of young religious workers. 


puree of a Youth Delegate to the Oxford and Edinburgh 


Conferences 


This article from Andy Roy of the U.S.A. and of China arrived 
when our last issue had gone to press. It contains the reflections of one 
who looks upon the Oecumenical Conferences from the point of view of 
the missionary situation, and helps therefore to complete the symposium 
of “Impressions of Youth Delegates to the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences ”, published in our last number. 


It is too soon after the Life and Work and Faith and Order 
Conferences to report them effectively. The process of digestion is 
still going on. A few personal impressions, however, have already 
formed in my mind. 

1. I was glad indeed to discover that both Conferences lifted 
the question of reunion out of the context of Church efficiency and 
economy where it is too often placed in discussions in America. 
“Here is a town with ten Churches. It can only support five. 
Obviously they should unite.” Such union is not truly Church union, 
but a business transaction. At Oxford and Edinburgh we were 
convinced that the reunion of Christendom was a call from God, a 
matter of obedience. The Una Sancia was not a mirage or an ideal, 
but a central fact of Christian faith. Though none would pass 
judgment on the men whose sincere witness divided the Church, yet 
it was clear that continuance of such division today constituted a 
scandal and a sin before God. If every Church would in penitence 
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review its own position and in a deeper, truer sense be the Church, 
and if every Christian when reading the Scriptures, partaking of a 
Sacrament, or repeating the Creed, felt a constraint on this matter, 
then, God willing, reunion would come, and that which is now 
inwardly experienced as one, might be shown forth as one in power. 
At both Conferences it was clear that the matter of Church reunion 
was not of secondary importance, but of prime importance. The 
Church could not hope to speak adequately to the world’s condition 
if it could not speak unitedly — nor could it in its broken condition 
be true to its Lord who prayed Ui omnes Unum sint. 

2. Both Conferences were painful experiences, because of the 
obvious differences that existed among Christians, and the warmth 
of the conviction with which the differences were held. A number 
of the American delegates were upset by this, believing that the 
Conferences were actually sharpening differences, making us more 
than ever conscious of division. They thought a better way would be 
to put our disagreements in the background and seek a profounder 
experience of fellowship in Christ. Many of us felt, however, that 
this agonizing mental struggle was necessary if healing was to come. 
The Church will not be a united Church or an enriched Church unless 
it brings in the clear contribution of each group — and it will not be 
a Church at all if it ceases to care about matters of faith and dogma. 
If the oneness of the body of Christ is taken seriously as one of the 
ereat articles of faith, then contention for the truth in love will be a 
necessary and enriching process rather than a dividing. There must 
be one body as well as one spirit, and lack of coordination and disease 
in the former can not be cured by a Christian scientist concentration 
on the latter. The Conferences were right in probing for the real 
germs of dissension, even though the probing hurt. 

3. The Conferences impressed upon me the fact that the Chris- 
tian movement is not a weak retreating movement, fighting on the 
defensive against an aggressive, confident world. It is still a minority 
movement and it is conscious of sin and seeking forgiveness, but that 
is not to say that it has lost its confidence or its power. Its humility 
is one of the sources of its strength. Still, asin Paul’s day, it is the 
world outside that is torn with fear and, like a drowning man, 
aggressive and violent because of its very fear. The Church, per- 
secuted or overlooked, is still the Church:of CHRIST, and has joy and 
courage and confidence and good news. At Oxford and Edinburgh 
were some of the finest scholars the Universities of the world can 
produce. The Church is not afraid of its message. Francis Wei, 
on the boat returning from the Conference, said that he was impressed 
again by the fact that Christianity was no “ism” of the moment :— 
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that a great tradition, tried out for two thousand years in every 
country and in every culture, still found its scholars coming out at 
essentially the same point. No world conference of philosophers, or 
economists, or political scientists could have said as much in common 
as did these Christian Conferences. We are divided, but we still 
know where our unity lies, and there is strength and intelligence and 
readiness for heroic living and dying. 

4. The Society of Friends presented an interesting problem. 
Their representatives were extraordinarily helpful not only to the 
thinking of the Conferences, but also to the worship Yet it was very 
difficult to find a definition of the Church into which they could fit. 
A reunited Church must have the contribution of the Society of 
Friends. What the actual relationship should be is a problem on 
which many of us might well put thought. 

5. I was sorry about one thing at both Conferences :— that 
there was not present a larger representation from the Younger 
- Churches. The spokesmen who were present were unusually able, 
but the Churches were not there in their proper proportions. They 
might have made two contributions :— 

a) The testing of every question in the context of non-Christian 
cultures. Western Churches assume that their nations are largely 
Christian, in outward form at least. The Younger Churches realize 
far more vividly that the overwhelming majority of men are still 
non-Christian or anti-Christian. There is greater realism with 
regard to the task, therefore, less temptation to rest with pride on the 
Church’s attainment, and a stronger demand to make the message 
intelligible and convincing to non-Christians. 

b) The making of every question a missionary question. This 
constant concern with the mission of the Church, I felt to be lacking 
at times at both Oxford and Edinburgh. (Yet the Church can neither 
keep itself purified nor be true to its Lord unless this is its constant 
concern.) At Oxford we were tempted to think of the protection 
of the Church. ‘“ How can the Church defend itself and maintain its 
true function against rival totalitarian claims and the encroachment 
of secularized states?” Yet the Younger Churches know that the 
Church’s only defense lies in attack. One reason the Church finds 
itself in such a crisis today is that so many of us have sought to defend 
our own tradition, rather than carry it out into the highways and 
market places of the world to those who are unlike us, but for whom 
Christ died. We have cared more for dignity than for the foolishness 
of the cross. Many of us have laughed at Oxford Groups and 
Salvation Armies and other Don Quixotes who in their enthusiasm 
occasionally take undignified poses in their jousting against the sin 
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and windmills of the world. Yet the Church is only healthy when it 
is missionary, and it is sick when it seeks to defend itself and carry on 
a dignified tradition safe from the noise and disturbance of sinners and 
blasphemers. 

At Edinburgh we were concerned with the truth and purity of 
the Church’s message and the Church’s orders, and the healing of 
the wounds of division. But there is another question which I believe 
the Younger Churches could have raised. Is this truth so phrased 
that he who has ears to hear will turn and be saved ? The Church 
might have a firm grasp of eternal truth, be pure in its orders, and be 
united, yet not be winning the world. Christian truth must be 
helpful and reconciling truth to the Samaritan woman, the woman 
taken in adultery, the thief being crucified, it must be a clear word to 
all kinds and conditions of men, till they hear and understand and are 
disturbed and make decisions. The Younger Churches with their 
fresher reactions to Christian truth, and their constant awareness of 
other points of view, would have introduced a realistic note with 
regard to the missionary value of much of our present phrasing of that 
truth which changes not. 

A number of times at Edinburgh I heard speakers in the 
commission refer to the Younger Churches as though they were mere 
extensions of the Older Churches which still had their spiritual 
headquarters, their Jerusalem, in Europe. (The work of the Younger 
Churches was thought of as resembling, say, the Extension depart- 
ment of Columbia University.) On the matter of Church union it 
was emphatically stated that the Younger Churches should not move 
more rapidly than their parent bodies. Will another destruction of 
Jerusalem be necessary before we get beyond this man-made thin- 
king ? For a Church anywhere, if it is in truth a Church, isa creation 
of the Holy Spirit and not a mere extension of our work, and God can 
lead any part of the Church. 

6. It was clear at both Conferences which way theological winds 
were blowing. There was no statement at either Conference of the 
extreme fundamentalist or the extreme modernist point of view. 
There were two kinds of liberals present. A few were theologically 
liberals of the “building the kingdom” type who seemed a bit 
disgruntled at the emphasis on traditional theology and the Church. 
They were mostly elderly men. Others with a more conservative 
theology were clearly liberal in spirit, seeking to reconcile differing 
positions and promote peace. Pray God this group will never 
disappear. On the whole, the Conference gave evidence of a swing 
to an intelligent conservatism. Probably not many present would 
call themselves out and out Barthians. Yet obviously Barth’s 
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emphasis, and Anglo-Catholic writing also, has shifted many of the 
questions at issue. The nature of Biblical authority, or the inter- 
pretation of the atonement, hardly came up for discussion at all. 
The Church apparently is becoming more conservative on those great 
issues that distinguish it from the world, its credal affirmations, and 
less so about those which are largely internal.. 

The Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences should certainly help 
to clarify the Church’s understanding of its task in the modern world, 
give it courage, and provide new impetus for movements toward 
union. They will have greater value for the future if Student 
Christian Movements and theological students carefully examine the 
findings, and begin study and work on the issues on which the 
Churches are still not agreed. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Commentary which does not disappoint 


Das Neve TESTAMENT DeEutscu (Neues Géttinger Bibelwerk). 
Herausgegeben von Paul Althaus und Johannes Behm. Verlag 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Géttingen. Price of the five volumes 
RM. 62. — (each of the twelve sections is separately available). 


Commentaries are generally disappointing. Some will tell you 
all about philological or historical subtleties which you do not want 
to know, and others tell you much about the piety of the writer, 
but little about the faith of the New Testament. Very few answer 
the simple but pertinent question : — What does this passage mean? 

For some months I have used this new German Commentary 
quite regularly, and I have found it always to the point. The secret 
of its usefulness is that it strikes just the right balance between the 
historical approach on the one hand, and the theological approach on 
the other hand. Thus this commentary is a most encouraging 
sign that we are at last getting rid of the sterile alternative between 
a purely scientific and a purely devotional exegesis. Higher criticism 
is taken seriously, but it is used as a means to arrive at a better 
understanding of the Biblical message as a whole. For the same 
reason this Commentary is by no means technically theological. 
Every intelligent layman will be able to use it with advantage. 

The last years have seen great revolutions in the realm of New 
Testament study, but very few books are available which give us a 
simple and comprehensive picture of the results of these recent 
studies. But this commentary fills the gap. It makes clear how far 
we have travelled since the days before Albert Schweitzer threw 
the first bomb at the “life of Jesus ” school. Form-criticism is 
hardly ever mentioned, but it has obviously exerted a deep influence 
on these various commentators. For their interest is above all in 
explaining the kerugma, the common message of the New Testament 
writers, rather than in answering the unanswerable question, in how 
far their presentation corresponds exactly to historical fact. 

We cannot discuss the work of each of the many scholars who 
have cooperated in these volumes. But an exception should be 
made for Julius Schniewind’s commentaries on the Gospels of St. 
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Mark and St. Matthew. These two break new ground for the 
understanding of the New Testament as a whole. Their uniqueness 
consists in the fact that they interpret the Gospels consistently 
in the light of the Messianic expectation in the Old Testament. 
Thus many passages which seemed at first to contain nothing but 
factual information are found to be written in such language that 
every reader of the Old Testament can recognize the allusions to the 
Messiah. The readers of Schniewind’s article in our number on 
“The Sermon on the Mount ” (that article was taken from his 
Commentary on St. Matthew) will remember that this approach 
sheds a great deal of new light on the Gospels, and acts as a most 
effective counterbalance against our natural tendency to read the 
Gospels as biography and history, rather than proclamation. 

The commentary on St. Mark is perhaps the most revolutionary 
of this whole series. According to Schniewind the central conception 
of St. Mark is the Messianic secret. By this he means that it is 
part of the New Testament message that the Messiah is not to be 
recognized by the eye of faith. This insight which we find also in 
Luther and Kierkegaard (ihe incognito), has here been consistently 
applied to the explanation of St. Mark (and to some extent of St. 
Matthew), and the result is that a great deal that had remained 
obscure, now finds its place in the setting of the whole. 

It is to be hoped that this Commentary, or at least some of the 
main parts of it may soon be translated. We cannot imagine a more 
helpful instrument for the use of study groups and individuals who 
desire to arrive at a real understanding of the content of the Biblical 
message. De ral i 


The Search for Unity and Direction 


THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA. By Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. Price: $ 2.00. 


THE AMERICAN State UNIversitry. By Norman Foerster. Univer- 
silty of North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill, 1937. Price: $ 2.00. 


. AUTHORITY AND THE INpDIviDUAL. Harvard Tercentenary Series. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1937. Price: £3.00. 


If one may judge by what is appearing in current magazines and 
by what is being said on important occasions by leading educators, 
the question to which this number of The Student World is addressing 
itself is at present perhaps being most warmly debated in the 
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University circles of North America. The question has been 
increasingly written about for a number of years, but most of this 
writing, while critical, lacked direction until the issue was sharply 
stated by Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago, in a series of addresses delivered at Yale University in 
the Summer of 1936. These have since appeared in the expanded 
form in a volume entitled : The Higher Learning in America. 

Briefly stated, President Hutchins contends that in this modern 
world man has been so engulfed by ‘the waves of empiricism ” 
that he has become much more interested in the techniques of 
“data gathering ” than in the interpretation of their deeper meaning ; 
that he has come to consider “‘ the refining of a gadget ” as having 
an importance commensurate with the development of a theory of 
the universe; that he has become so impressed with the efficacy 
of techniques that he has been moved to undertake the elimination 
of our moral problems ‘‘ by commonsense teaching about how to 
get along in the world ”. No longer having any ordering principle 
to give direction to life, or to show which truths and values are 
fundamental and which are subsidiary, we live in a world which is 
becoming increasingly filled and confused with unrelated and mean- 
ingless facts and experiences. The thought of the Greek world, he 
declares, was ordered by metaphysics as the highest science, and 
theology rendered the same service to the Middle Ages. But meta- 
physics has all but disappeared from courses of study, and theology, 
once the Queen of sciences, has all too generally become merely a 
feeble imitator of the sciences. 

One may summarize the constructive part of his argument by 
saying that he sees the re-establishment of great unifying and direc- 
tion-giving principles as the most immediate concern of our age, and 
as an educator he proposes that we undertake “‘ to establish rational 
order in the world and in the Universities by revitalizing metaphysics 
and restoring it to its proper place in higher Education ”. This 
proposal surrounds his conclusions with a vagueness which has 
invited sharp attacks, but for those who know Hutchins the private 
citizen it has farreaching implications. 

In his volume on The American State University and Iis Relation 
to Democracy, Norman Foerster concerns himself primarily with the 
problem of mass education with which the American State Universities 
have been confronted in these recent years. But because his study 
is basically a search for a unifying, direction-giving principle, it has a 
very definite contribution to make to this survey. 

His introductory Chapter which is devoted to a study of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy which advocates government “ by a_ natural 
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aristocracy based on the consent of the people ” and Jacksonian 
democracy which is based on the “ unselective equalitarianism of 
the frontier ”, makes a unique contribution to the study of the problem 
of Freedom and Authority. The other key Chapter in the volume 
deals with the humanitarian impulse in American education. While 
he-does not deny certain values in Rousseau’s educational theory, 
he believes that its influence has been out of all proportion to its 
value, and he declares ‘‘ that the effects of his one-sided thought 
upon the practice of education from the Kindergarten through 
graduate school have been nothing short of disastrous ”. He sees 
America’s rugged individualism and the laissez-faire economics of 
the pre-1929 period as a natural product of an educational system 
based on Jacksonian democracy and on an unfettered humanitarian 
impulse. He seeks the correction for the American University 
in the subordination of ‘‘ unrelated research ” to an “ inclusive cre- 
ative culture ” in which religion will play a part in keeping with its 
historical and present-day values. He believes that the time has 
come when Universities must give up the idea of playing with re- 
ligion as an extra-curriculum interest. ‘‘ Religion ”, he declares, 
“is a subject of importance to educated persons and an integral part 
of liberal culture ”. 


But this search for unity and direction is not confined to any. 


particular area. This fact is made very evident by a volume like 
Authority and the Individual which contains the addresses of sixteen 
distinguished scholars from all parts of the world delivered at the 
Harvard University Tercentenary in 1937. 

The most evident note running through the entire series is the 
recognition of the imperative necessity for some formula for the 
unification of knowledge in the diverse fields of the social sciences 
and the humanities. But when one examines these thought- 
provoking utterances, one finds less realism in the search for the 
solution than in the acknowledgment of the problem. Dictatorship 
they denounce with one voice. They believe without exception in 
the creativity of free individuals. They reveal unlimite faith in the 
power of “ organized intelligence ” and in the basic soundness of the 
common man. While all the arguments of this rich collection of 
essays cannot be summarized in one conclusion, they almost without 
exception seek the solution of the problem of freedom, in a world 
threatened with totalitarian authority, in the continuous growth of 
a “‘ social conscience ” which is capable of tolerating cultural and other 
differences, and powerful enough to convince man of the wisdom of 
submitting his varied urges to the needs of the common good. Asan 
analysis of our present-day situation and as an appeal to moral values 
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the volume makes an admirable contribution, but one cannot but 
feel that its failure to come to grips with the problem of the nature of 
man leaves its arguments on a note of unreality. 

Because it strives to overcome this note of unreality, it will 
not be out of place to conclude this brief review of recent efforts in 
the search for unity and direction with these words from the inaugural 
address of the new President of Yale University in which he called 
his teaching force to action in these words: ‘‘ Never in the history 
of the world has the menace of materialism been more appaling, nor 
the disastrous consequences of its triumph so obvious. This 
University was dedicated to the upraising of spiritual leaders. 
We betray our trust if we fail to explore the various ways in which 
the youth who comes to us may learn to appreciate spiritual values, 
whether by the example of our lives or through the cogency of our 
philosophical arguments. The simple and direct way is through 
the maintenance and upbuilding of the Christian religion as a vital 
part of University life. I call on all members of the faculty, as 
members of a thinking body, freely to recognize the tremendous 
validity and power of the teachings of Jesus in our life-and-death 
struggle against the forces of selfish materialism. If we lose that 
struggle, judging by present events abroad, scholarship as well as 
religion will disappear ”. 


W. W. G. 


The world-wide Problem of Unemployment among Intellectuals 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS. By Walter M. 
Kotschnig. Ozford University Press, Oxford, 1937. Price: 
12s. 6d. 


This thorough, well-documented, and readable analysis of one 
of the most serious problems confronting University students today 
is a significant contribution to both sociology and education. The 
study is based upon three years of careful preparation carried on 
in many countries under the auspices of International Student 
Service, of which Dr. Kotschnig was Executive Secretary at the time 
of this preparation. As far as this reviewer has been able to learn, 
it represents the only serious effort that has been made to gather 
and analyze data on an international scale on a problem about which 
there has hitherto been much opinion and little specific information. 
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The very scope and thoroughness of the study is its greatest value, 
for many of the abortive efforts at solution that have been made 
have failed precisely because they were based on partial under- 
standing of the problem. However, there is one regrettable omission, 
and that is an analysis of the position of the intellectual in Soviet 
Russia, especially in view of the lack of unemployment among 
University graduates in spite of a fourfold increase in University 
enrollment in the last twenty years. 

Dr. Kotschnig attributes unemployment in the learned profes- 
sions to four major causes : demographic, political, social and econo- 
mic. One of these may be more central in one country than in 
another, but no one alone is responsible in a given country. There 
is one cause to which this reviewer feels the author does not give 
sufficient emphasis. Not only have there occurred occupational 
shifts of tremendous consequence during the twentieth century, 
but there has erown up, especially in the United States, a tremen- 
dous shift in the type of training expected for a given occupation. 
Formerly teachers, social workers, ministers, librarians, business 
men, etc., were not required to have college training. Now not only 
is college training required, but from one to three years of graduate 
work is necessary in order to qualify for even mediocre positions in 
these fields. These measures introduced to check the number of 
applicants for jobs, represent an economic factor which has its 
roots in the normal processes of competition. They have, however, 
proved a poor solution, for it has merely served to fill the Universities 
with students who know that it is impossible to get “ white-collar 
jobs ” without University degrees, and who in many cases are poor 
University material. This illustration serves to indicate the inter- 
locking of cause and effect which characterize so many aspects of 
this complex issue. As the author points out, palliatives may prove 
-boomerangs, and most of the efforts to deal with the problem by 
controlling enrollments, increasing fees, prolonging courses, etc., 
have been palliatives. The other type of measures to solve the 
problem (distributive) is aimed at influencing the market for pro- 
fessional workers through securing a wider geographic distribution 
for graduates and through stimulating new demand. Hovewer, 
within competitive economies where the possibilities of expansion 
are now limited and where cyclical depressions cause periodic over- 
supply of workers in nearly all categories, the impossibility of real 
solution of this problem is apparent. We shall continue to have the 
phenomenon of insufficient medical services for a large part of the 
population along with unemployed doctors; we shall continue to 
have illiteracy on the one hand and unemployed teachers on the other. 
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This does not mean, however, that the excellent suggestions to 
education to set its own house in order, contained in the section on 
* Occupational and Educational Planning ” are amiss. There is no 
doubt that education is hopelessly mal-adjusted to the actual economic 
and social structure of today. Much can be achieved by occupational 
and educational planning in a changing society, and we cannot wait 
for another economic structure in order to begin doing it. This 
reviewer hopes every prospective teacher, at least, will read Section 
Four, dealing with this problem. Its adequacy as immediate next 
steps is due to the wealth of data and completeness of analysis in 
the previous chapters on which Dr. Kotschnig bases this section, and 
also because he has not lost sight of the real plight of those to whom 
he dedicates the book : 

“Behind the dry figures of our statistical tables, behind the 
dispassionate analysis of cause and effect, there lies the misery of a 
whole generation. It has been ever present with us as this book 
was being prepared : the utter despair of thousands and thousands 
of parents who saved and slaved a lifetime to give their children 
an education, only to see them in the end unemployed, very often 
broken in body and in spirit; the impotent wrath and the slow 
demoralization of promising young men and women, loaded with 
degrees and certificates, to whom society denies the opportunity to 
put to any use their gifts and their knowledge. To them this book 
is dedicated. ” 

Rect 
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